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The Sociological Movement 
in China 


By Leonarp SHIH-LIEN Hsu 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE formation of the Chinese Sociological Society, known 

in Chinese as Chung Kuo Hsi Hui Hsueh Hsi, at a 
national convention held at Shanghai in February, 1930, and 
attended by more than two hundred delegates and visitors 
from all parts of China, marks another milestone in the 
history of the sociological movement’ in China. The present 
paper is a brief account of this movement with an explanation 
of its purpose and its scope of work. It should be mentioned 
at the outset that the sociological movement in China is not a 
program of any single man or any single group of men, but is 
the outcome of a variety of efforts to develop the young 
science of sociology in China by unrelated groups of people. 

Like any other social or intellectual movement, the socio- 
logical movement aims at fulfilling certain specific needs in 
present-day China. It is hardly necessary to explain that 
there is tremendous sociological significance in what is going 
on in China. What are the principal causes of social disinte- 
gration in Old China? Why has China not been able to resist 
successfully the anvasion of Western patterns of culture? 
What are the underlying principles of social changes in 
China? How do we find out these underlying principles? 
What are China’s major social problems and how can they 
be solved? These questions are asked daily by millions of 
public-spirited and conscientious men and women in China. 


“The term “Sociological Movement” has been used frequently by American 
sociologists. Consult Small, A. W., The Origin of Sociology, and the earlier volumes 
of the American Journal of Sociology, between the years of 1910-1920. 
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In order to answer these questions we need at once more con- 
crete facts concerning the Chinese social life and an exact 
methodology to secure the necessary facts. When we come to 
the question of social action, we realize that we need a reliable 
technique of social control and an exact methodology to dis- 
cover such a technique. It is due to the realization of these 
needs that many people in China are interested in social 
sciences in general and in sociology in particular. The Chi- 
nese sociological movement, therefore, has two aspects: First, 
the theoretical aspect involves a systematic collection of social 
facts and a formulation of scientific laws of social change on 
the basis of these facts; and secondly, the practical aspect is 
to develop a scientific technique of social reconstruction 
through the application of sociological laws. The first aspect 
of the work falls upon students of pure sociology and the 
second aspect of the work upon students of applied sociology. 


II. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL MOVEMENT IN CHINA 


THE modern sociological movement in China originated 

about thirty years ago, but it had not attracted nation-wide 
interest until about the years 1926 and 1927. In 1902 a transla- 
tion of Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Sociology by Mr. 
Yen Fu was published, and it was the first Chinese book on 
modern sociology. Yen was a well-known scholar in literature, 
but was not a sociologist. However, his fluent Chinese style, 
as well as his scholarly way of stating problems, made the 
translated version of Spencer’s book very popular. It was 
interesting to notice that Yen translated “sociology” as chun 
hsueh or the “study of groups,” not as hs: hut hsueh or the 
“study of society,” the Chinese term which has now 
been generally accepted. Dr. Y. Y. Tsu was the first Chinese 
student who received a doctorate in sociology in a Western 
university. He received his Ph.D. from Columbia in 1912; 
and the subject of his dissertation was “The Development of 
Chinese Philanthrophy,” which was published later in the 
Columbia University Series of Studies. After he returned to 
China in 1912, he became professor of sociology at St. John’s 
University, Shanghai. Subsequent development of the socio- 
logical movement may be described under five headings: 
(1) the production of sociological literature; (2) the offering 
of sociology courses in institutions of higher learning; (3) 
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social surveys and sociological research; (4) experiments in 
scientific social work; and (5) the formation of sociological 
societies and the publication of sociological journals. 

(1) The production of sociological literature: In addition 
to Spencer’s book, several other foreign texts in sociology such 
as E. C. Hayes’ Introduction to the Study of Sociology, C. A. 
Ellwood’s Sociology and Social Problems, E. S. Bogardus’s 
Introduction to Sociology, Blackmar and Gillin’s Outlines of 
Sociology, and W. F. Ogburn’s Social Change have been 
translated inte Chinese. Most of these translations were poorly 
done, and contained a large number of serious mistakes. This 
was because the translators were for the most part immature 
students who were interested chiefly in the commercial side of 
their work. This also might be an explanation of the fact that 
such standard works as W. G. Sumner’s Fo/kways, E. Wester- 
marck’s History of Human Marriage, F. H. Giddings’s The 
Scientific Study of Society or books of similar kind have never 
been translated. One writer, Professor Huang Lin-hsiang of 
Peiping National Normal University, should be congratulated 
upon preparing a translation of one of the most difficult but 
authoritative books, Pitirim Sorokin’s Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theories. 

For a number of years teachers in general sociology have 
suffered from the lack of suitable textbooks in Chinese for 
their students. In university classes foreign textbooks have 
been adopted, and in high school classes teachers have been 
obliged to use translations of foreign texts such as those men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph. Lately a number of fairly 
good high school texts in general sociology have been pub- 
lished. Several universities have also used the World Book 
Company’s Sociological Series as required readings in intro- 
ductory courses. This series, edited by Professor Sun Pen-wen, 
of National Central University at Nanking, included a num- 
ber of small books on special phases of sociology such as the 
field of sociology, the geographical basis of society, the biolog- 
ical basis of society, the psychological basis of society, the cul- 
tural basis of society, social organization, social change, social 
progress, social control, rural sociology, urban sociology, 
social statistics, methods of social research, and history of 
social thought. These books, each of about 30,000 words, were 
generally written by authors of good standing. At its second 
national convention held at Nanking in December, 1930, the 
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Chinese Sociological Society decided to publish a standard 
sociological series and an editorial committee was appointed 
including Dr. Sun Pen-wen, Dr. Wu Ching-chao of the 
University of Nanking, and the writer. 

Enormous amounts have been written on various special 
subjects in sociology. Appended may be found an arbitrarily 
selected list of titles of Chinese books with the name of the 
author given, just to illustrate the rapid increase of interest in 
sociological studies. 

Chinese sociology is as yet in the monographic stage. Data 
are scarce for any subject; and so Chinese writers have to make 
first-hand studies before they have something to write upon. 
Thus, the more successful books are those which only deal 
with specialized subjects, based on a great deal of field data. 
For the same reason, there is hardly a satisfactory textbook for 
college use either in sociology or in any branch of sociology. 
As a matter of fact, careful writers would avoid writing any 
book of generalization when they do not have sufficient facts 
to generalize from. 

(2) Sociology curricula in colleges and universities: 
According to information from Dr. Chen Ta of National 
Tsing Hua University, Peiping, St. John’s University at 
Shanghai was probably the first university in China offering 
courses in sociology. As early as 1905 Mr. Arthur Monn gave 
a course in sociology and used Walter Bagehot’s Physics and 
Politics as the textbook. In 1914 Professor L. K. Tao, after 
having completed his studies in Japan and England, joined 
the faculty of Peking Higher Normal School, now known as 
Peiping National Normal University, where he taught courses 
in sociology from 1915 to 1920. In 1920 he became professor 
of sociology at National University of Peking; and has since 
offered courses in sociology, social evolution, and population 
problems. Shanghai Baptist College, now known as Shanghai 
College, established the first department of sociology in China 
and Professors J. Q. Dealey and Daniel Kulp II were among 
the earliest instructors there. In 1922 Dr. J. S. Burgess 
founded the Department of Sociology and Social Work at 
Peking Union University, now known as Yenching University. 
At present about a dozen universities in China have indepen- 
dent departments of sociology; and in other universities 
sociology is usually taught in the department of economics, 
history, anthropology, or political science. 
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In 1927 I made a preliminary survey of sociology curricula 
in colleges and universities in China for the year 1926-1927. 
In that year sixty government and private universities in 
China offered three hundred and eight coursés in sociology, of 
which only thirty-eight were dealing with social work. and 
methods of social investigation. In that year Yenching had 
the largest number of courses, Fuh Tan University (Shang- 
hai), the next largest, and then they were followed by 
Shanghai College (Shanghai), Institute of Political Science 
(Woosung, Shanghai), West China Union University 
(Chengtu), Wen Hwa University (Peiping), and Kwang 
Hua University (Shanghai). Since 1927 sociology work has 
developed quite rapidly in Central University (Nanking), 
Peiping National Normal University (Peiping), University 
of Nanking (Nanking), National Tsing Hua University 
(Peiping), and Amoy University (Amoy). 

(3) Soctal surveys and institutes for social research: The 
first social survey of a Chinese city was made by Mr. S. D. 
Gamble, assisted by Professor J. S. Burgess; and the result has 
been published in Gamble’s well known book, Peking, a 
Social Survey. Long before Gamble’s time, Mr. E. T. C. 
Werner made a descriptive analysis of certain Chinese institu- 
tions and customs; and was the author of the monumental 
volume, Descriptive Sociology of the Chinese. The value and 
need of the use of critical or scientific method in historical 
studies of Chinese social life was, however, first shown by a 
group of historians and philosophers such as the late Professor 
Liang Chi-chao, Professor Liang Shu-min, Professor Ku 
Chieh-kang and Dr. Hu Shih. The last mentioned, though 
not being sociologists, have made valuable contributions to the 
history of Chinese social thought. Recently, another group of 
writers including Mr. Kuo Mei-yueh, Professor Tao Hsi- 
sheng, Mr. Chou Ku-chen and others have published a 
number of valuable works in historical sociology, particularly 
the history of Chinese social institutions; and a great many of 
them possess the Marxian point of view. 

At the same time, a large group of people have been 
engaged in field research into modern social conditions in 
China. I mention a few names for illustration: Dr. Li Chi of 
Academia Sinica and Professor Shirokogoroff of Tsing Hua 
University in the field of social anthropology; Professor Pan 
Kuang-tan of Fuh Tan University in the field of social 
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biology; Mr. Chen Chang-heng, a member of the Legislative 
Yuan, and Mr. Chen Hua-yin of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Legislative Yuan in the field of population studies; 
Professors J. L.“Buck and Chia Chi-min of the University of 
Nanking, Professor Geoffrey Han-seng Chen of the Institute 
of Social Sciences, Academia Sinica, Dr. Feng Rui and Mr. 
Franklin Lee of the Mass Education Movement, Professor 
J. B. Taylor and Cato Young of Yenching, and Mr. D. K. 
Lieu, director of the Bureau of Statistics of the Legislative 
Yuan, in the field of rural research; Dr. Chen Ta of Tsing 
Hua University, Dr. Franklin Ho of Nankai University, and 
Dr. L. K. Tao of the Peiping Institute of Social Research in 
the field of labor problems; Professors J. S. Burgess and J. D. 
H. Lamb of Yenching University, Professor Charles Wu of 
Ta Hsia University in the field of social institutions and social 
legislation; and Messrs. Wu Wen-tsao, Chang Hung-chun 
and Yen Ching-yueh of Yenching University in the field of 
social pathology. Each one of these people has tackled a 
specific problem and has used successfully modern methods of 
scientific research. 

In reference to social research institutes, I should mention 
the Department of Sociology of the Institute of Social 
Sciences of Academia Sinica at Shanghai, the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Legislative Yuan at Nanking, the Peiping 
Institute of Social Research, and the Ting Hsien survey under 
the auspices of the National Association for the Mass 
Education Movement. Also the Committee for Social and 
Economic Research of Nankai University, the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology of Tsing Hua University, and 
the Department of Sociology and Social Work of Yenching 
University are carrying on a number of research projects 
within the field of sociology. To summarize, the trend of 
sociological studies in China is from the documentary-histori- 
cal type of research to the anthropological type, from the 
synthetic type to the analytic type, and from the more or less 
abstract or philosophical type to the concrete type. ‘Two most 
popular methods of research in contemporary sociological 
studies in China are the statistical and the anthropological 
methods. Other methods are used very little. 

(4) Development of scientific social work in China: 
There is no professional school of social work in China. 
Several universities, such as Shanghai College and Fuh Tan 
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University, offer courses in social work; and Yenching 
University alone has a four-year undergraduate course in 
social service administration leading to a B.S. degree and a 
postgraduate course in social service leading to an M. S. 
degree. A number of experiments in modern social work are, 
however, going on in China; and they are very important both 
as training agencies for social work students and as experi- 
ments in social betterment by means of scientific technique. 
Examples of these experiments are the family case work under 
the Social Service Department of the Peiping Union Medical 
College,’ scientific relief and credit codperation under the 
China International Famine Relief Commission,’ industrial 
welfare work under the Yangtzepoo Social Center (Shang- 
hai),* the Ting Hsien Experiment under the auspices of the 
Mass Education Movement,’ community health work under 
the First Public Health Demonstration Station of Peiping,® 
and rural community work under the Ching Ho Experiment 
Station of the Department of Sociology of Yenching 
University.‘ 

(5) Soctological socteties and publications: In 1922 
Professor Yu Tinn-hugh of Peiping National Normal 
University attempted to organize a national sociological 
organization, but few people were interested in his proposition. 
He nevertheless founded a bi-monthly journal known as the 
Chinese Journal of Sociology. Due to various difficulties this 
journal could not appear regularly. One of the difficulties 
was that there were not enough people to write for the journal. 
Secondly, the government sometimes looked upon this as a 
kind of radical publication. In those days many people 
considered “sociology” as a kind of “socialism”; and a “‘sociol- 
ogist” as a kind of radical thinker. When General Chang 
Tsung-chang was in control of Peking (now Peiping), about 
1926, Dr. Yu was for some unexplained reason arrested by the 
military. The writer was at once warned by his friends that 
he might also be arrested because he was a professor of 
sociology and a co-editor with Dr. Yu of the Chinese Journal 
of Sociology. This little incident illustrated how little the 


* Miss Ida Pruitt is the head of the Department. 

*Mr. Y. S, Djang is the Executive Secretary of the Commission. 
‘Professor D. Y. Dsien of Shanghai College is the Director of the Center. 
*Dr. James Y. C. Yen is the General Director of the Movement. 

* Dr. Li Ting-an is the Director of the Station. 

"Mr. Chang Hung-chun and Mr. Wan Shu-yung are in charge. 
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general public understood the nature and scope of the science 
of sociology as late as five years ago. 

In 1927 the Sociological World, or in Chinese, Hsi Hui 
Hsuan Chieh, an annual in Chinese devoted to sociological 
subjects with special emphasis on research articles and edited 
by the Department of Sociology at Yenching, made its first 
appearance. In 1928 Dr. Sun Pen-wen, Dr. Wu Ching-chao, 
Dr. Charles Wu, Prof. D. Y. Tsien and others in the Yangtze 
provinces founded the Southeastern Sociological Society. This 
society edited a quarterly journal known as Hsi Hui Hsuan 
K’an or the Soctological Review. In February, 1930, at a 
convention at Shanghai mentioned previously, this regional 
society was changed into a national organization by extending 
regular membership to sociologists from other parts of China, 
and the new national organization was called the “Chinese 
Sociological Society,” which has continued to publish the 
quarterly journal. 

Other periodicals which are interested in sociological 
topics are the Social Science Quarterly edited by the faculty 
of the National University of Peiping, the Tsing Hua Journal 
edited by the faculty of Tsing Hua University, another Social 
Science Quarterly published by the Peiping Institute of Social 
Research, the Statistical Weekly issued by the Committee for 
Social and Economic Research of Nankai University, the 
Statistical Monthly published by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Legislative Yuan, the Social Monthly published by the 
Social Bureau of Shanghai Municipality, and the Chinese 
Social and Polttical Science Review, a quarterly in English, 
published by the Chinese Social and Political Science Asso- 
ciation. The Chinese sociological movement is not without 
international connection. In April, 1930, the United National 
Chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta, an honorary sociological 
fraternity in the United States, was authorized to establish the 
first international chapter of the fraternity at Yenching 
University. 

From the standpoint of public welfare administration, the 
creation of the so-called Hsi Hui Chu or “Social Bureau” 
under different municipal governments is significant. ‘The 
welfare functions of a city government are thus centralized ; 
and a number of such bureaux maintain close cooperation with 
academic bodies and experts, particularly in matters of social 
survey and in technical phases of social work. Suggestions 
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have also been made for the establishment of departments of 
social welfare in district and provincial governments and a 
ministry of social welfare in the National Government. 


III. A GENERAL ESTIMATE OF THE MOVEMENT 


HIS hasty survey of the origin and development of the 

sociological movement in China is by no means an adequate 
one. There are undoubtedly omissions; and the detailed 
account of the movement should be left to the historian of 
Chinese sociology. When one reviews the work of the past 
thirty years, he will surely be impressed with the steady 
growth of the movement and with the fact that sociology, an 
infant science of Western origin, has established itself firmly 
in Chinese scholarship and has found its usefulness in the 
practical field of social reconstruction. A number of valuable 
books and monographs have been written. Practically all 
colleges of liberal arts and universities in China offer one or 
more courses in sociology; and some of our larger departments 
of sociology compare favorably with sociology departments in 
American and European universities of proximate size. 
Sociology is no longer identified with socialism or radicalism; 
and a sociologist is no longer in danger of political imprison- 
ment. In some universities sociology is one of the most popular 
subjects for study. In addition, there are three encouraging 
factors which undoubtedly will influence the future of the 
sociological movement in China. 

First, there is a fine group of Chinese sociologists with 
good training in their specialized field, taking their task in 
serious earnestness. Some of them are university teachers, 
some are research workers, some are executives in social 
agencies, and others are in government service. ‘They are 
either working hard to develop a body of scientific knowledge 
concerning sociology in general and the Chinese social life in 
particular, or applying a new technique in the actual process 
of social reconstruction in China. 

Secondly, in America, sociology has sometimes been 
criticized as ‘“‘a science of all conclusions and no facts.”” While 
this criticism seems harsh, some earlier sociologists have not 
been free from the fault of being too subjective or too 
philosophical. As a result, sociology has been too much of a 
moral science, not enough of a positive science. Chinese 
sociologists are fortunate to have been warned of these 
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shortcomings of their predecessors; and they tend to make 
their studies as positive and as factual as they can. The 
emphasis of their research is upon fact-finding and fact- 
analyzing, leaving to students of social ethics and practical 
politicians the work of moralization and policy-determination. 

Lastly, there is a growing realization on the part of the 
general public in China of the value of scientific social work. 
An enormous amount of money is spent every year for welfare 
work, and some of the old relief organizations have millions 
of dollars for endowment. But most of these agencies are not 
managed scientifically, and there is an untold amount of waste 
and inefficiency. In the end, society in general gets very little 
benefit. Since they have the tradition and prestige, these 
agencies, as a rule, will not adopt new methods, and prefer to 
operate their work in the same way as it was operated two 
thousand years ago. They usually look upon modern trained 
social workers with suspicion and hostility. What is worse, 
the general public rather trusts the old agencies because of 
their age, tradition, prestige and influence. On the other hand, 
some of our modern trained workers, not knowing well the 
local conditions and probably being a little too proud and self- 
confident, make many blunders when they are asked to take 
responsibilities, and thus lose the confidence of the community 
in which they work. Lately, however, there are abundant signs 
of change for the better. Not a few young social workers of 
modern training have received praise for their efficiency and 
resourcefulness. Once they have demonstrated the effective- 
ness of their technique, they gain the confidence of many 
influential people in the community, some of whom may be 
directors or trustees of old-fashioned powerful organizations. 
This increases the possibilities of codperation between the old 
and the new, and prepares the way for introducing modern 
methods of social welfare work into Old China. 

May the writer offer a few suggestions for the improvement 
of sociological work in China? These suggestions may be 
given in five separate groups: 

(1) The average quality of sociological books should be 
improved. Every discouragement should be given to the 
publication of immature translations and inferior manuscripts. 
Assistance should be given to publishers to set a standard for 
judging the value of each manuscript; and publishers, in turn, 
should feel their responsibility for producing nothing but 
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standard material for the reading public. On the other hand, 
in view of the dearth of scientific works in China and the 
anxiety of the general public for accurate information, 
organized effort should be made to publish the results of 
original research, new textbooks exemplifying new methods, 
new interpretations of scientific knowledge, and proceedings 
and reports of learned organizations and societies. Also a 
systematic program of translating the most authoritative 
foreign sociological books is highly advisable. 

Then something should be done to unify and standardize 
sociological terms. Two years ago the Ministry of Education 
appointed Dr. Sun Pen-wen, Dr. L. K. Tao and the writer to 
a committee for standardizing sociological terms; but the 
work of the committee has not progressed very fast. Dr. Sun 
has published a number of his translations of terms. Prof. 
Yen Hsing-che of the Central Political Institute (Nanking) 
and the writer have translated over ten thousand terms from 
English books of sociology, but it will be some time before 
these terms can finally be decided upon. In fact, this needs 
the cooperation of specialists from all branches of sociology. 

(2) In connection with sociological teaching, one need 
that is often overlooked by university professors is a good high 
school course in “general sociology” or in “social problems.” 
Since the supply of university students comes from the high 
schools, a high standard of university teaching is not possible 
without a high standard of high school teaching. Two things 
may be done to improve the sociology course in Chinese high 
schools: One is to get ready a number of good, comprehensive 
high school textbooks in sociology or in social problems. Such 
textbooks should furnish abundant directions for further study 
after a precise general description of the subject, rather than 
furnish cyclopedic information about the subject. The other 
suggestion is to train a group of interested university students 
for efficient high school teaching in social sciences in general 
and in sociology in particular. Various social science depart- 
ments should have a codrdinated program whereby naan’ 
students may receive a thorough training in general social 
sciences for that purpose. 

Teaching standards in sociology in Chinese colleges and 
universities are far from being uniform. One college course 
n “Principles of Sociology” has finished only two-thirds of 
Ellwood’s Sociology and Social Problems plus a few lectures 
in two semesters. We all know that Dr. Ellwood’s book is 
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intended for high school students. In the same course in 
another university, students are required to read Davis, Barnes 
and Others’ Introduction to Sociology and E. A. Ross’s 
Outlines of Sociology as regular textbooks plus references, 
lectures, and four semester reports. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion at Nanking, perhaps with assistance from the Chinese 
Sociological Society, should look into the matter and give 
close supervision so as to assure better uniformity of teaching 
standards. 

Then there are difficult problems in connection with the 
teaching faculty. Some universities have too many part-time 
lecturers and not enough full-time teachers. Some departments 
of sociology should be more careful in selecting teachers. 
Some pay their teachers too little. Itis true that good teachers 
demand high salaries. But the purpose of university education 
is productive scholarship and efficient technical service; and 
what good can an inferior grade of teachers do to further 
these ends? Some universities require their teachers to teach 
too many hours, or too many courses widely different in nature, 
or to have too much committee work. 

Lastly, attention should be called to the need of co6drdina- 
tion and coéperation of different departments of sociology in 
different parts of China. The richest department of sociology 
is getting less than $45,000 Chinese currency a year. One must 
avoid doing too much with a limited budget. In view of the 
limited financial resources on the one hand, and of the broad 
scope of study in sociology on the other, there should be a 
division of work among different departments of sociology. 
Some specialize in social theory, some concentrate on social 
research and statistics, some specialize in social anthropology 
and some emphasize social technology or social work. The 
point of emphasis may be decided according to financial 
strength, geographical location, teaching staff and academic 
tradition. 

(3) There is also a lack of codrdination among institutions 
of social research in China. They, too, should have a division 
of work among them. Those institutes engaged in similar or 
related research projects should maintain the closest possible 
coOperation in order to check one another’s mistakes, to 
exchange one another’s new experiences, and to make their 
researches complementary rather than competitive. Since 
little of this is done, a good deal of time and money is wasted 
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by tackling unnecessary or impracticable projects, by making 
duplicate studies, by leaving old projects partly finished, and 
by publishing immature studies. There is another problem 
which needs our serious consideration, that is, the vital 
difference between information-getting and _ sociological 
research. Sociological research is more than the mere collect- 
ing of facts about a social situation or a social movement. It 
analyzes the meaning of social facts, their cause and effect, and 
the nature of social processes. A great deal of our work is only 
information-getting, not research; and a great deal of money is 
used in that way. University departments as well as research 
institutes, therefore, need a “program” or rather a “point of 
view” from which systematic studies could be made. Once a 
program is fixed or a point of view is obtained, various 
projects could be fitted together and a good deal of the work 
could be done even by students, thus reducing expenses 
considerably. 

(4) Social work, as engineering and medicine, calls for 
men of strict technical training. Few persons realize this and 
people generally think that any sociologist can be a social 
worker. Just as many men-nurses in China call themselves 
“doctors,” a large number of immature men having had a little 
knowledge of sociology consider themselves “trained social 
workers.” Indeed, in China—in the whole country—there 
are less than ten trained workers in social work, and yet the 
demand for them is very great. For example, National 
Central University at Nanking has been looking for a social 
work professor for three years without success. Yenching 
University has had very great difficulties in adding qualified 
Chinese to the social work faculty for the last six years. 
Several government and private institutions have had similar 
difficulties. This being the case, either the government or 
some private foundation should send at once one or two dozens 
of post-graduate students in applied sociology to America or 
Europe for a few years of advanced training in social 
technology. Then four or five years from now the situation 
would improve. 

The general public, even some educational administrators 
and government leaders, have a wrong impression about social 
work; and this wrong impression is largely responsible for the 
lack of trained men in social work when they are needed. 
Social work is often thought of as a kind of charitable work. 
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What social work intends to accomplish, as it is described, is 
nothing more than haphazard curing of small social wounds 
or the saving of a few misfits from the ruthless struggle of 
social selection. This is not true. While social work, like any 
other applied social science, has not reached the same degree 
of positivity as applied physical sciences, yet it is a very 
technical subject, aiming at the application of sociological 
laws in fundamental social reconstruction. Modern researches 
in social change reveal the fact that poverty, crime, industrial 
unrest, unemployment, famine, divorce, high infant mortality, 
suicide or any other kind of social disease is as a rule not 
merely a matter of individual misfit, but also a sign of social 
disorganization and cultural maladjustment, involving the 
whole process of social reconstruction. 

Thus the purpose of scientific social work is not the saving 
of a few misfits from social elimination in a competitive life, 
but the reshaping of the social evironment whereby social 
misfits tend to disappear. Still more important is its positive 
function, namely, to organize social life so that it will be 
healthy, efficient and progressive. ‘This is accomplished by 
the application of the latest technique in community organiza- 
tion, in social legislation, in corrective administration, in 
public welfare administration, in the organization of 
industrial personnel, in social education, in rural organization, 
and in similar fields of social and cultural engineering. The 
methodology of social engineering is analytic and empirical. 
To build a new social order out of the existing cultural heri- 
tage and limited human experience is like making a strong 
man out of a weak body with a limited supply of medicine. 
Just as the medical doctor treats his patient, the social worker 
or technician has to analyze symptoms of social diseases, to 
isolate the basic causes, and to experiment with the effects of 
different types of social treatment. Of course, this is hard work 
and there is nothing spectacular about it; but this is the only 
known effective approach to social reconstruction. Primitive 
men believe in magic and idols, amd do not as a rule believe in 
modern medicine. To them superstition is more realistic than 
scientific thinking. Perhaps for the same reason, many people 
are inclined to believe in fantastic political doctrines, in 
propaganda of hypotheses, or in fancy personal programs or 
promises drawn out of deductive thinking, but still look with 
suspicion on any kind of social experimentation. But in the 
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Jast analysis, it is a question of effective results. It is, therefore, 
the duty of social scientists and social technicians to demon- 
strate to the mass of people the value of the scientific approach 
to social reconstruction. It is extremely important to 
understand rightly the place of social work in the hierarchy 
of social sciences and its function in social reconstruction. 
Social work is not a patched piece of knowledge for social 
amelioration, but represents a positive approach to funda- 
mental social change. The name “social work” is probably 
misleading; and so other terms such as “social technology,” 
“social administration” and “social service administration” 
have been suggested to designate the applied side of sociology.® 

(5) <A criticism concerning sociological publications is 
that there are too many publications in China dealing with 
social studies and too few of them measure up to what one may 
call a good standard. Once the writer could name fifty-two 
kinds of periodicals bearing the name “social” or “sociolog- 
ical,” and probably there were many more of which he did not 
know at the time. This mushroom growth of social science and 
sociological publications is indeed an indication of intense 
interest in social studies in China, but something must be done 
to sort out quality from quantity. One of the means of doing 
itis probably the practice of book reviews through which the 
general public may be guided in what to read and what not 
to read. 

Another criticism is that many people have founded an 
organization or published a journal in the name of social 
sciences or sociology with certain underlying political motives. 
An American professor says: “As politics is a substitute for 
war, so social research may be reviewed as a substitute for 
politics. ‘Politics does not get at the truth; it is a method of 
fighting out issues.’ Social research is a way of making persons 
mutually understood, and hence of making unnecessary much 
of which now passes for ‘politics’.” * If all our organizations 
and publications aim at the thing as just described, it would 
be a very fine thing for China. But too often, some of our 
organizations and publications are exploiting the name of 
“social science” or “sociology” for a political motive, ndmely, 
as a means of “fighting out issues.” 

*The University of Chicago has a Graduate School of “Social Service Adminis- 
tration.” Ohio State University has a School of “Social Administration.” Several 


American universities offer courses in “Social Technology.” 
* Bogardus, E. S., The New Social Research, p. 15. 
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IV. AN EXPLANATION OF NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TECHNICAL SERVICE 


- HY should I study sociology?” “What problems do 

sociological studies take up?” “If I choose sociology as 
my major study in college, what can I do after getting through 
college?” “In what specific ways can men and women with. 
sociological training help the country in general?” “What 
are specific needs in China today that call for the service of 
social technicians?” These same questions are asked again 
and again by interested students in China; and in reply, the 
writer usually points out a number of urgent social problems 
in present-day China and leaves his interested students to an- 
swer their own questions. For example: 

(1) The problem of poverty: The writer estimated in 1927 
that based upon existing data it took at least $125 to $150 
(Chinese currency) a year to maintain the minimum physical 
subsistence standard of living for a family of five which is 
about the average size of Chinese families. He estimated also 
that about half of the Chinese population were under the 
poverty line thus defined.’® According to the latest govern- 
ment estimate, the total population of China is about 485,000,- 
000. At any rate, the total population of China should be be- 
tween 400,000,000 and 500,000,000."! If we take the last figure, 
it means that 225,000,000 people are living under the poverty 
line as defined above. It is doubtful that in 1931 the situation 
has improved any, but in view of the rising number in price 
index, the minimum cost of living for an average family 
should be above $150 (L.C.)'* a year. According to a muni- 
cipal report published in the Petping Morning Post (in 
Chinese) on December 28, 1930, there are in Peiping 415,895 
destitutes or 32.1% of the total population in the city. Al- 
though this is not the report of a careful statistical study, the 
figures are exact enough to illustrate the seriousness of the 
poverty problem in the old capital. What are the causes of 
this widespread poverty? How can we discover its causes? 
Millions of dollars are spent for relief in China every year. 
How can relief work be scientifically organized to assure the 


” Hsu, Leonard S., Discussion on Some Social Questions in China (in Chinese), 
pp. 55-82. 

™ Chen Cheng-mo, “A Study in China’s Population Statistics,” Statistical Monthly 
(in Chinese), Vol. II, No. 6 (June, 1930). Also Hsu, L. S., Population Problems in 
China (in Chinese), Ch. 2. 

LL. C. means local currency or Chinese currency. 
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highest degree of economy and efficiency? What are concrete 
measures to improve the livelihood of the people? 

(2) The problem of crime: According to the reporc is- 
sued by the Ministry of Justice, 51,506 were in prisons in 

1923. This figure incl xded only the reported prisoners to the 
Ministry of the CeggtakGovernment; and Professor Chang 
Ching-yu of Amoy ’ ity thought the total number of 
prisoners in China should be at least five times greater.'* Mr. 
Yen Ching-yueh who has made a number of crime surveys 
in North China, maintains that the dominant cause of crime 
in China is the economic cause; and that most prisons covered 
by his survey are poorly administered, so helping to increase 
rather than to decrease the number of criminals.’* How are 
scientific studies of crimes conducted? What are the funda- 
mental causes of crimes in China? What is the present posi- 
tion regarding juvenile delinquency? What is the present 
condition of prisons, reformatories and detention homes in 
China? How can modern reforms be instituted in prison 
administration? How can criminals and delinquents be made 
useful citizens of their own community after a process of re- 
education? 

(3) Population problems: A recent government report 
states that the general density of the population in Kiangsu 
is 800 per square mile, and in Sinkiang only 3 per square 
mile.'® It is estimated that five-sixths of our population con- 
centrates in one-third of our territory.’® This uneven distri- 
bution of population is usually considered one of the causes 
of China’s poverty; and colonization of China’s frontier 
regions is recognized as a means of relief. What is the 
technique of colonization; and who will administer coloniza- 
tion work? According to an official report of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce in Peking (now Peiping), 
there are about eight and a half millions of Chinese abroad.'" 
What are their economic, social and political conditions? 
What help should the home country extend to them? There 
are indications of shortage of food supply in China. What 
should be done to help the present food situation? What new 
food supply is to be found for the millions of new population 
every year, the excess of births over deaths, if any? What 


” Sociological World (in Chinese), Vol. II, pp. 79-144. 

“From an unpublished manuscript. 

Chen Cheng-mo, o/. cit. 
Hsu, L. S., Population Problems in China (in Chinese), p. 43. 
" First China Year-Book (in Chinese), 1914. 
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causes the high sex ratio in Chinese population? How can 
the percentage of population in gainful occupations be in- 
creased? How can we reduce the percentage of the popula- 
tion engaged in agricultural occupations and increase the 
percentage in industrial and commercial occupations? In 
view of China’s very limited resources in coal and iron, what 
measures in connection with population and industrial de- 
velopment should be proposed? How shall we meet those 
problems arising from the rapid growth of urban populations? 
What policy should society adopt regarding birth control? 
What should be done regarding inferior elements in the popu- 
lation, the mentally deficient and physical defectives? What 
policy should be adopted toward immigrants and alien settlers 
in China? Who will study the various population problems? 
Who will conduct censuses and compile vital statistics ?'* 

(4) Rural social problems: It is estimated that from 
70% to 85% of our population is rural, that is, that section of 
the population drawing its livelihood primarily from agri- 
cultural pursuits. This means that it takes 70% to 85% of 
our population just to take care of the physical problem of 
feeding the country, leaving only 15% to 30% of the popula- 
tion to take care of commerce, transportation, industry, gov- 
ernment, literature, art, education and science. In the United 
States, only about one-third of those engaged in gainful occu- 
pations are agriculturists. How can we change the existing 
ratio in China so as to assure greater development in industry, 
commerce, and culture?'’* Then, according to O. E. Baker, 
only 29% of our total area is cultivable; only 26% of the 
cultivable lands are cultivated, and this means approximately 
0.4 acre of cultivated land and 1.6 acres of cultivable land 
per capita. In spite of four thousand years of farming ex- 
perience, Chinese farmers have cultivated only about 180 
000,000 acres of their land, leaving almost 520,000,000 un- 
cultivated.?” Studies of rural economy in the provinces of 
Chihli (now Hopei), Shantung, Chekiang, Kiangsu and An- 
hui by Malone and Taylor show that 50% to 80% of the 
village population in these provinces are living under the 


* For detailed discussion, consult Chen Chang-heng, The “San Min” Doctrine and 
Population Policies (in Chinese); Hsu, L. S., Population Problems in China (in 
Chinese), and Principles of Population, A Discussion of World Population Problems 
in Relation to China (in Chinese, in press). 

* Hsu, L. S., Principles of Population, Ch. 11. 

* Baker’s paper in Problems of the Pacific, Proceedings of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1927, edited by Dr. J. B. Condliffe. 
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poverty line.*? Analysis of famines by members of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Institute of Social Sciences of Academia 
Sinica, indicates that recent famines in certain parts of China 
are not so much due to overpopulation or to poor quality of 
soil, but to the lack of agricultural capital.** Dr. Cato Young, 
one of the leading rural sociologists in China, is of the opinion 
that codperative work and local self-government are the most 
important approaches in rural reconstruction.** Who will 
study rural social problems? What are the actual needs in 
our rural communities? Who will participate in rural com- 
munity reorganization? Who will conduct rural social ex- 
periments in various lines of rural work such as rural self- 
government, agricultural extension, coOperative marketing, 
cooperative credit, codperative buying, mass social education, 
community recreation, and so forth? 

(5) Labor problems: In the opinion of many, industrial 
development is one of the most urgent needs of modern China. 
China’s program of industrialization has been somewhat 
handicapped from the lack of capital, keen foreign competi- 
tion, and labor difficulties. Industrial unrest is steadily grow- 
ing in China; and industrial personnel is one of the most 
difficult problems in Chinese industries. From the stand- 
point of labor, long hours, low wages, unsanitary working 
conditions, child labor, woman labor, industrial accidents, 
and industrial housing are problems that need immediate 
public attention and measures for improvement. Who will 
study labor problems? Who will participate in industrial 
welfare work in factories? What is the technique of organiz- 
ing industrial personnel? Who will take care of labor legis- 
lation? Who will become factory inspectors ?** 

(6) The problem of tgnorance: According to the latest 
report of the Ministry of Education, 202,403,000 persons in 
China are known to be illiterate, and only 87,210,000 are 
known to be able to read and write.*’ A study of rural com- 
munities shows that an average of about 70% of the population 
above the age of ten are illiterate.“ Roughly speaking, there 


*Malone and Taylor, The Study of Chinese Rural Economy, in the Publications 
of the China International Famine Relief Commission, Series B, No. 10. 

* This preliminary conclusion of their study was told to the writer by Professor 
Geoffrey Han-seng Chen, Chairman of the Department of Sociology in the Institute. 
* This was told by Professor Young to the writer in the course of a discussion. 

“For detailed discussion consult Chen Ta, Labor Problems in China. 

* United Press Report, October 20, 1930, in the Leader, Peiping, October 26, 1930. 

*Hsu, L. S., “Some Aspects of the Chinese Population Problem,” Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review, Vol. XIV, No. 3 (July, 1930). 
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are from 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 illiterates in China; and 
probably from 60% to 80% of the children of school age are 
not in school. Since democracy is impossible without an in- 
telligent body of citizens to exercise their political rights and 
to execute their political duties, China is facing a very serious 
problem as far as a constitutional or democratic government 
is concerned. How can we stamp out illiteracy in China? 
Who will participate in social mass education work? Who 
will take care of citizenship training work or civic education 
work? There are, for example, less than two thousand 
libraries in the whole of China; and millions of knowledge- 
seeking men and women have no place to get books to read. 
So they are forced to live in superstition and ignorance. Who 
will start a community library movement? Who will study 
educational sociology or problems of social education? 

(7) The problem of leisure-time and vice: Studies of 
several rural districts in North China show that in these dis- 
tricts only about 35% of the population above the age of ten 
are gainfully employed.** This means that the other two- 
thirds of the population above age 10 either remain idle or 
are in mischievous occupations to the detriment of social good 
(unless they are apprentices or students). It is hardly neces- 
sary to mention that in China facilities for wholesome recrea- 
tion such as public parks, museums, libraries, children’s play- 
grounds, art galleries, community swimming pools, public 
gymnasiums, and so forth are entirely inadequate to take care 
of the idle moments or leisure hours of the population. As 
a result, many people become heavily involved in the various 
vices such as drinking, smoking opium, gambling, and visiting 
prostitutes. For example, in 1927 beverages imported into 
China amounted to five million and eight hundred taels in 
value.** We have no statistics for beverages and wines manu- 
factured in China. Dr. J. S. Burgess said that so popular 
was the institution of prostitution in Peking that in 1919 there 
was one prostitute to about every twenty-one females in 
the population.*® Dr. Wu Lien-teh declared in 1927 that at 
least twenty-seven tons of opium and other narcotics were 
smuggled into China every year.*® The Chinese government 
has made a spectacular effort to suppress opium, and has re- 

* Hsu, L. S., “Some Aspects of the Chinese Population Problem,” of. cit. 


** Customs’ Report. See China Year-Book, 1929-1930. 
* Burgess, J. S., “The Problem of Prostitution in China,” in Chinese Journal of 


Sociology, Vol. II, No. 4 (in Chinese). 
* From the Report of the Anti-Opium Association for 1929. 
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peatedly attempted to regulate prostitution and gambling. 
There will be little or no success in these attempts. The popu- 
larity of these vices will remain unabated until other forms of 
recreation are provided to take their place in the lives of the 
growing generation. All men and women must have some- 
thing to satisfy their physical and social needs in their leisure 
hours. Who will study the problem of leisure time? The 
problem of recreation and play? The problem of vice? 
Who will promote community recreation? Who will initiate 
the playground movement in China?r 

(8) The problem of family disorganization: The num- 
ber of divorces granted by the Special District Court in the 
International Settlement at Shanghai exceeded 500 for the 
first half of 1930 and this gave an average of a little over 80 
divorces a month out of the comparatively small population 
of the Settlement. The report stated that three causes stood 
out as most noteworthy: incompatibility, infidelity, and non- 
support.*’ In other parts of China where economic and social 
changes are going on, divorce is similarly common. What 
are the causes of family disorganization? What can be done 
to promote family stability? How can the social and economic 
status of Chinese women be improved? What should be our 
policies toward the institution of concubinage in China? Who 
will participate in child welfare work? How can scientific 
knowledge of sex hygiene be taught to the mass of people? 
What should be done to improve the housing situation in in- 
dustrial districts in big cities as well as in rural districts? Who 
will initiate a “Better Homes” campaign? As half of our 
families are probably in a state of want and starvation, what 
should be done to improve their economic status? 

(9) The problem of public health: It is estimated that 
the death rate in China is about 30 to 35 per 1000. Death 
rates in a number of European nations, in the United States 
and Canada, are below 14 per 1000. In New Zealand and 
Australia the rates are below 10 per 1000. This means that 
the rate in China is twice too high. Supposing the total 
population in China is 480,000,000, from 14,400,000 to 
16,800,000 persons die every year; and half of them, that is 
from 7,200,000 to 8,400,000 persons, could be prevented from 
dying if we had an efficient system of public health. In other 
words, these people are victims of preventable diseases. A 


" China Weekly Review, December 13, 1930, p. 58. 
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Statistician estimates that the total loss of life from military 
operations during the World War, 1914 to 1918, is between 
ten and eleven millions, or a rough average of 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 a year.*? Preventable deaths in China are almost 
three times as large as that figure! The rate of infant mortality 
in China is somewhere between 200 to 300 per 1000. In 
Western countries the rates vary from 70 per 1000 to 180 per 
1000; and Dr. FE. M. East of Harvard University has 
estimated that the average infant mortality rate for white 
people is about 150 per 1000.** Again, China’s infant mortality 
rate is twice too high. Suppose the birth rate in China is 35 
per 1000 and the rate of infant mortality is 250 per 1000, there 
would be 16,800,000 babies born every year, and out of this 
number approximately 4,200,000 do not live more than twelve 
months. Half of that number or 2,100,000 babies could be 
saved through a more efficient social organization.*! This 
horrible human waste undermines the very foundation of our 
country, our vital strength; and so it needs the immediate 
attention of the general public as well as that of our govern- 
ment. One of the remedies is of course a more efficient 
community organization in which public health will be well 
developed. Who will do this? Who will help the public 
health men to get the support and the cooperation of the entire 
community? Who will develop medical case work? Who 
will push sanitary legislation or pure food laws? 

(10) Problems of personal and social disorganization: 
According to a report of the Social Bureau of Shanghai 
Municipality, during the year of 1929 there were 194 suicides 
for August, 168 for September, 75 for October, 140 for 
November, and 110 for December.**® Suicide is one of the 
symptoms of personal and social disorganization. 

There are plenty of other symptoms—divorces, labor 
strikes, revolutions, student strikes, farmers’ riots, crimes, and 
so forth. Because of this disorganization, social life is not 
properly articulated ; individuals‘are socially and industrially 
dislocated; and many people feel that they have no oppor- 
tunities for self-expansion. Pessimism and anxiety are 
prevalent, poverty is wide-spread, exploitation and mili- 


* Duma, S., and Vedal-Petersen, K. O., Losses of Life Caused by War, p. 144. 

3 East, E. M., Mankind at the Crossroads, pp. 244-245. 

“ For extended discussion on this question consult author’s two volumes on popu- 
lation. 

6 Social Monthly, Vol. I, No. 12. 
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tarism play an important role. According to Minister T. 
V. Soong’s report, 92% of the national expenditure for 1928- 
1929 was for military purposes. General Ho Yin-chin, 
formerly Minister of War, declared in 1929 that China then 
had about 2,000,000 soldiers eating up probably $800,000,000 
(L. C.) a year. What is the meaning of all this? Who will 
study social forces and social processes? Who understands 
the meaning of modern social movements and is able to 
formulate intelligent social policies? Who can guide public 
opinion, sane and sound, through this whirlwind of social and 
political change? 


4 Serene are a few of our social problems; and everywhere 

they suggest tremendous possibilities for theoretical as well 
as practical experts engaged in useful technical service to the 
country and to the world. In one way of looking at it, these 
are the problems that have brought about the Chinese Revolu- 
tion. “Revolution” is now a byword among Chinese youth. 
But what is a revolution? Revolution is not merely the tearing 
down of the old, but a process of reshaping the existing 
society in order to adjust it to new environmental forces. In 
other words, the present revolution aims at solving present 
problems. Needless to say, the solution of present problems 
requires, first, an expert knowledge of the problems concerned ; 
and secondly, an efficient technique for reorganization. Soci- 
ology is one of the sciences by means of which expert 
knowledge and technical skill may be obtained. All activities 
of the sociological movement, including the production of 
sociological literature, the development of sociological curric- 
ula, the expansion of sociological research, the creation of 
sociological organization, the publication of sociological 
journals, and participation in sociological experiments, may be 
said to possess three definite objectives: ‘They are: 

(1) The discipline of sociological methodology: ‘This 
refers to methods of sociological research and methods of 
social administration. For research, the statistical method, 
the anthropological method, the case-record method, the 
psychiatric method, and the experimental method are impor- 
tant. In practical application, several different kinds of 
technique may be employed according to individual circum- 
stances, namely, the case-work technique, the group-work 
technique, the community-work technique and the institu- 
tional-work technique. 
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(2) The collection of sociological data: Then we use 
those methods mentioned above to gather sociological data, 
classify them, study them, and formulate scientific principles 
or laws. These laws may be used as the means of prediction, 
which in turn may be the basis of social control. Three types 
of data sociologists are particularly interested in: (a) The 
study of specific social problems such as population problems, 
family problems, labor problems, rural problems, community 
problems, urban problems, race problems, etc., etc.; (b) The 
study of social institutions such as guilds, family and 
marriage, rural organizations, secret societies, customs, folk- 
ways, etc., etc.; and (c) The study of social thought either 
according to individuals, groups of individuals, designated 
historical periods, or certain types of thought. 

(3) The participation in social experimentation and 
administration: Trained workers may help in various fields of 
social experimentation or administration. A few examples 
may be cited as follows: Social legislation of all types, 
industrial welfare, rural community work, child welfare work, 
census work, colonization projects, public welfare administra- 
tion, corrective work, family case work, hospital social service, 
mass education work, and citizenship training. 

Such are the needs for the scientific study of social life in 
China and such are the objectives of the sociological move- 
ment. China, with her vast humanity and rich heritage, is a 
wonderful laboratory for sociological study and experimenta- 
tion. Chinese sociologists feel that this is a challenge as well 
as an opportunity. No doubt the sociological movement will 
continue to grow and ought to be an important constructive 
influence in New China. 
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THE ST. FRANCIS OF JAPAN 
By KENNETH SAUNDERS 
I 


[? IS significant that Japan’s most popular writer—poet, 

novelist and essayist as well as religious teacher—is the 
champion of the poor, and that the House of Peers has 
listened to his plea and is rebuilding the slums of six great 
mushroom cities at a cost of thirty million yen. As he is soon 
coming to North America to lecture on Japan and her 
religions, a study of his significance in her religious and social 
history is timely. In him for the first time she is faced with a 
religious movement of the masses at once mystical and very 
practical, simple yet with complex and far-reaching applica- 
tions. Here is a Gorki in literature, a Saint Francis in piety, 
a Tolstoi in loving sympathy with the poor. Just over forty, 
he is Japan’s leading expert in social service and in many ways 
her closest student of the social sciences. In him religion 
appears for the first time in her history as something not to be 
“used” and controlled in the interests of the upper classes but 
as a mighty wind bending her proudest heads and driving the 
ship of state before it. 

The Japanese have developed nationalism more frankly 
perhaps than any other nation. They have made a religion 
of it, and have tested religions always by the contribution they 
have to make to the national life. In Japan alone have 
religious movements started with the rulers, large masses 
moving in order under the leadership of a few thoughtful 
men. This may be illustrated first by the history of Buddhism. 
It came to Japan as the religion of the civilized mainland, was 
accepted by that very great man, Prince Shotoku, in the 
middle of the sixth century, A. D., frankly because it would 
make Japan a member of the civilized group of nations, and 
was recommended by him to his people on this ground. With 
what amazing skill he adopted and adapted the Indian 
religion! And if the Japanese claim that they are a chosen 
people, and that great men have arisen at the great turning- 
points in their history to guide and lead them, the claim 1s 
well founded in this great man, as in Meiji Tenno in 


our own day. 
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The second great instance was when the Catholic Fathers 
led by the sainted Xavier came at the invitation of a young 
Japanese in the middle of the sixteenth century. Christianity 
came in humble guise; a few simple Bateren (or padres) 
preached in Buddhist temples the gospel of redeeming love, 
the gracious intercession of a Virgin who seemed strangely 
like their own Kwannon, and the potency of the sacraments. 
Then the Japanese soon discovered that Xavier was a great one 
in his own country, and their leaders were the more favorably 
inclined to him, while he in turn was charmed by their 
courtesy and high civilization. “They charm my heart; they 
are more delicately minded than we,” he wrote to Loyola. 
When the great Shoguns looked into the new religion they 
found that it was sufficientiy like Amida Buddhism to be 
considered acceptable without too great a dislocation. One of 
the governors even signed a document, to which Xavier too 
put his name, signifying that they were preaching the “Great 
Way of Salvation” —Dazdoji—which is the Japanese name for 
the Buddhism of salvation by faith but which might equally 
be applied to Christianity. They favored the new teaching 
still more when they heard it was the religion of the great 
Catholic kings of Spain and Portugal, and the transfer from 
Kwannon to Mary could be made the symbol of a change 
which marked their adoption of some of the ways of the 
Western emperors; just as their own Sun-Goddess Amaterasu 
had been at the earlier period identified with the Buddha 
Vairochana, whose colossal image had been set up with so 
much ceremony and pomp by the Emperor Shomu in the 
great cathedral at Nara. 

But just as the faces of the leaders were turned to the 
Church of Rome and some of them had themselves become 
devout Catholics after a visit to the Pope and an investigation 
of the civilizing power of this way of religion, there came to 
Japan Protestant captains, Dutch and English, who showed 
the Shoguns the other side of the picture. They told them of 
the ravages of the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, and of 
England’s life-and-death struggle with the King of Spain; 
they described the terrors of the Inquisition; and hearing 
these things, Japan drew back. Were these missionaries 
cat’s-paws of the imperialism of the West? Yes, said Will 
Adams and the Dutch skippers; in effect, they were but 
drummers for the traders and soldiers who were planning soon 
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to invade the “land of the gods.” Even so, certain Japanese 
leaders were ready to use these dangerous new teachers in 
order to play them off against the Buddhists, who were getting 
too powerful in the State. But other governors instituted 
terrible persecutions, and Christianity became taboo. One 
may still see the placards proclaiming that if any Christian, 
“whether it were the Lord God himself or any of his 
followers,” attempted to land on the shores of Japan, he would 
die the death! Yet the seeds of Christianity had been planted, 
and its essence lived on in secret, precariously, here and there. 
When the Protestant era dawned there were still to be found 
at Nagasaki and elsewhere many crosses upon which the 
faithful had been bidden to tread if they would escape the 
death penalty, but which had been hidden away and wor- 
shipped in secret. These are now treasured in Japanese 
museums. 

The second attempt at Christianization came during the 
Meiji era. Here again Japan was blessed with a very great 
ruler, one who knew how to choose his chief ministers and who 
exercised a wise moderation, withdrawing the edict of 
persecution and proclaiming tolerance to all religions. So 
Protestantism came, with the glamor of the West behind it, 
and once more it looked as if Japan might become Christian. 
But again her young men began to study closely into the 
meaning and the background of the new faith; they went 
abroad and saw the slums of great cities, and reported that 
Christianity was not working very well. The intolerant 
attitude of many missionaries toward the eagerly welcomed 
science of the West was another thing which gave them pause. 
And while a few missionaries were sufficiently advanced and 
well educated to help these eager young men in their scientific 
studies, it was soon all too evident that a conflict (one not, 
alas, yet finished) existed between a half-baked science on the 
one hand, claiming a materialistic philosophy, and an equally 
half-baked fundamentalism on the other, proclaiming impos- 
sible cosmogonies and opposing itself to the luminous findings 
of the evolutionists in the fields of geology, biology and 
history. 

So once more the Japanese drew back, and that the Church 
has survived in Japan is due chiefly to the social application of 
Christianity. Certain remarkable social leaders like Niijima 
arose, who took matters into their own hands, and through 
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their lives and labors Christianity became indigenous. By the 
middle of the Meiji era it looked as if it had become one of the 
accepted religions, marked chiefly by its charitable work and 
its convenience as a link with Western nations. With the 
coming of a native prophet such as Toyohiko Kagawa, its 
influence has become potent. No longer the respectable 
preserve of the bourgeoisie, Christianity turned its attention 
to the great masses of the unenfranchised, discovered that the 
villages and factories and fishing fleets of Japan were 
neglected fields, and applied a social gospel of immense 
breadth and detailed scientific plan, springing from a mystic 
pietism of great intensity and depth. Defeated hitherto by 
the failures of Christians abroad, it may now succeed by the 
power of its own application to the actual life problems of 
Japan. 


II 


AGAWA was born in the twentieth year of Meiji, that is, 
1888. The son of a well-to-do family of samurai descent, 

he was brought up by a wealthy uncle, who dedicated him to a 
diplomatic career and intended to make him his heir. At the 
age of nine he went to a Buddhist monastery to study the 


Confucian classics as most Japanese schoolboys study them. 
From this source he learned filial piety—which, alas, was 
impossible for him—and the importance of “right relations,” 
of loyalty, of earnest application, of altruism. Very early too 
he absorbed an interest in the Buddhist teachings and services, 
with their sense of solemn awe and their dignified and noble 
ritual. It was only in the middle school that he began to be 
influenced by Christianity. He joined a Bible class, as 
thousands of students are doing in Japan, in order to learn 
English. When one remembers the many devoted missionaries 
who have for sixty years done the teaching of English by this 
method to small groups, one can only say that their work is 
beyond praise, even if they have not always taught a very 
intelligent theory of inspiration or chosen the parts of the 
Bible that really matter. 

At this time, when Kagawa was in his early teens, the 
family passed through a period of hard times, and the 
sensitive spirit of the boy was deeply shamed by the knowledge 
that it was his elder brother’s immorality which had brought 
them to financial ruin. He sought eagerly for spiritual and 
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moral power in his own life, and he was fortunate to meet at 
this time Dr. Myers, of Kobe, who took him into his own 
home. As in the case of Gandhi, so in that of Kagawa, it was 
the Sermon on the Mount which captured the poetic spirit of 
the youth. Nature, which among the Japanese is so often 
thought of as the realm of demons, the titanic forces of 
earthquake and fire, became transformed into a kingdom of 
heaven. He has written with poetry and grace of this 
wonderful Sermon, teaching as it does the love of Nature and 
breathing a sense of the divine care for the individual. 

His own loving care at the hands of this missionary family, 
their practical expression of the spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount, was the decisive factor in his conversion. “I passed 
from the dark gospel of Buddhism to the gospel of light,” he 
says. Spending a year in a fishing village in quest of health, 
he was able to think out the meanings of these teachings and 
of their application to life, and to realize something of the 
problems of the poor. Returning to Kobe, he began to 
frequent the worst slums in order to increase this understand- 
ing. He was horrified to discover that people were often 
sleeping as many as nine in a room six feet by six, and that in 
these mushroom cities, physical, moral and spiritual health 
was impossible. This discovery marks the end of the first 
important period of his life. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century we find him, 
though still suffering from the tuberculosis which he had 
contracted in his earlier period of great poverty in the slums, 
living in a tiny house at Shinkawa, applying the teachings of 
the Good Samaritan and the principles of Jesus in identifying 
himself with the poorest. He saw children suffering from 
horrible diseases, eyes streaming with trachoma or blinded 
with syphilis. He saw aged people without shelter or bedding, 
and young girls exploited in factories, only to end in brothels. 
He determined to become an expert in the problems of the 
poor, to study the sources of this appalling congestion, and of 
unemployment and overwork in all its forms. After four and 
a half years of incessant work he went to the United States, 
and at Princeton, as in the seminary at Kobe, he left an 
impression as a brilliant student. At the end of this time 
he discovered that he was a Presbyterian minister, but 
determined not to let this interfere with his usefulness. He 
vowed therefore not to become a respectable pastor in some 
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middle-class church, but to go back to his life of extreme 
poverty in the slums. So for the next twenty years we see him 
growing in understanding and developing an amazing tech- 
nique of service. 

In 1910 he married a factory girl whose name, Haru, 
means “Spring.” He saw that she respected the poor, and 
her earnestness as a voluntary helper in the church attracted 
him to her. All through their married life she has identified 
herself with his way of life, and her books as well as her 
leadership among women have made her well known in the 
new movement for women in Japan. At the period of 
Kagawa’s birth social conditions were such that forty per cent 
of all marriages ended in divorce, there seemed no possibility 
of ending the Yoshiwara system of prostitution, and women 
had no voice in the affairs of the country. Now all this is 
changing; women like Haru Kagawa and Mrs. Kubushiro 
are formidable opponents of those who have grown rich by 
vice, and are among the several fearless leaders in the 
movement for the emancipation of women. Divorce has been 
largely done away with, and the Yoshiwara is doomed. 

Sometime during this early slum period, Kagawa con- 
tracted trachoma of the eyes by sharing his bed with a poor old 
waif, and the disease has been a terrible burden. His eyes are 
often so inflamed that he can only read with a magnifying 
glass, but in spite of this, he is an assiduous reader, a close 
student of economic and religious thought, the author of some 
forty-five books and, all in all, the most popular writer in 
Japan. All his writings, whether novels or religious works, 
are characterized by realism and haunted with the burden of 
poverty. They have been described as ‘Vignettes that defy 
description in their combination of fragility and forcefulness. 
A tragic episode, a casual character study, a page or two of 
reflections on the consequences of social inequality, a love affair, 
an old man’s shame, the beauty of sunlight on a wretched 
roof .... The perception is of inner beauty.” He has been 
likened to Russian writers such as Gorki, and in his two great 
novels “Across the Deathline” and “A Shooter at the Sun,” he 
has told realistically the story of his slum life. The first of 
these he wrote when it seemed that he had just crossed the 
borderline of death, and 150,000 copies were sold in the first 
two or three months. As a picture of the struggles of youth it 
appealed to young Japan, and he has ever since been one of 
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their heroes. He has also written books describing his 
experiences in prison and his thoughts during periods of 
blindness; and his religious books, which he insists upon 
selling at the minimum price of five cents for over two 
hundred pages, are all best sellers. At the present time one 
called ““New Life in God” is being sold in its second quarter of 
a million. An extremely careful and artistic writer in spite of 
his rapid production, he writes out of the vivid and concrete 
experiences of life, and is a creative thinker challenging the 
materialism of the West, but finding in its great teachers like 
Tolstoi and Schweitzer messages which Japan can apply to 
her own complex problems. In the New Testament type of 
communism he finds the answer to Marxian socialism; and 
while he has in the past been put in prison as a labor leader 
and organizer of trade unions, he is today befriended by the 
government and, indeed, embarrassed by its patronage. It is 
largely due to him that the article forbidding trades unionism 
was annulled in 1925, and that the House of Peers appropri- 
ated ten million dollars for the rebuilding of the slum areas of 
six great Japanese cities. 

When I first saw him, his meetings were being guarded by 
the police, and he was under careful supervision. Last year 
he told me that the officials were urging students to attend his 
meetings, and he added whimsically, “I don’t want them to 
become Christians to order.” The same delightful humor 
flashed out in his reply to the offer of the government to make 
him head of their social service work. “I will be your servant 
if you will obey me.” It is very remarkable to see this boyish 
and spiritual figure clad during summer months in the 
“Kagawa fuku,” suits which cost $1.50, and which he has 
popularized throughout Japan in his codperative stores, and 
in winter in the black corduroy suit which he has worn for 
many years, and which is the badge of Christian socialism in 
Japan. , 

His economic activities are many. Finding an agricultural 
population which must pay from 55 to 70 per cent of produce 
in rent, he organized the National Peasants’ Union and with 
Mr. Sugiyama has done much to make life more tolerable for 
villagers as for town dwellers. He has fostered this wonderful 
movement, which has many thousand members, and is making 
a special study of unemployment and its causes. As to his 
political activities, he has helped in the campaigns of labor 
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members, in the organization of a labor party, and in a 
federation of labor. He refuses to be a candidate for office, 
and will join no political party, but seeks to unite the more 
moderate elements of labor into a movement of constructive 
and free criticism of the conservatives. 

Like Gandhi, Kagawa feels that religion cannot be kept 
out of politics or economics. “It is living life fully, it is living 
up to life, this is politics, economics and religion. Without 
God there is no life, for God is life eternal.” He sees the 
immense bearing upon history of mystics like Fox, Wesley, 
Tolstoi and Xavier and he believes that religious fire in the 
hearts of the Japanese will solve many problems. At the same 
time he knows that it is necessary to get at the roots of the 
evils, and he is an avowed Christian socialist. 

Like Gandhi, too, he is a pacifist, and interprets history as 
Gandhi does, as the downfall of materialistic empires and the 
victory of the meek. He has a natural affinity therefore with 
Quakers, and has made a special study of the French 
Huguenots. This has led him to his popular campaign for a 
million Christians in Japan. This number is chosen carefully 
and characteristically, because he believes that less than this 
cannot vitally influence the life of the Japanese Empire which 


he longs to see developed on pacific and non-imperialistic 
lines. While in Europe he studied not only the Huguenot 
movement but also the various labor movements, and since 
then he has kept in very close touch with such leaders as M. 
Albert Thomas, head of the Labor Office of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. 


III 


AGAWA’S religious work is unceasing. He is simplifying 

the Christian message just as Shotoku simplified Bud- 
dhism and gave its essence to the Japanese. Kagawa is bent 
on finding out what are the “fundamentals,” and his five-point 
program deserves careful study. The first point is Piety in 
Christ. By this he means meditation upon the Christian 
revelation of God and communion with the personal Christ. 
However busy his day may be, he is up before dawn for medi- 
tation and prayer. The next point is Purity, by which he 
means making war upon vice, and he is a redoubtable leader 
in the movement to remove the shame of licensed prostitution. 
The third point is Peace, by which he means war upon war. 
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He seeks to get at its causes in economic rivalry and race hatred 
and imperialism as well as to lead the young people to resist 
military service and to show themselves constructive pacifists 
rather than jingoes. The fourth point is Labor. Like the 
British labor party, he insists that labor of the head is as much 
labor as that of the hand. The fifth point, Service, is allied 
to this. He insists that men are Christians when they are 
working for Christianity and by these five fundamentals he 
is uniting all Christians in Japan. Why not elsewhere? He 
has organized a group, the “Friends of Jesus,’ dedicated to 
the memory of Xavier, “Franciscan in poverty, Jesuit in 
loyalty, and Protestant in theology of piety.” He accepts the 
taunt of the Bolsheviki that religion is too often an opiate, 
and he urges all Christians not only to keep awake, but to 
kindle new life in others. Like a flame, he goes from village 
to village and from city to city, often preaching eight times a 
day and commending love as the law of life. 

“Love is my all in all. Ah, this famine of love! How it 
saddens my soul! In city and country, in hospital and fac- 
tory, in shop and on street, everywhere this dreadful drought 
of love! Nota drop of love anywhere; the loveless land is 
more dreary than Sahara and more terrible than Gobi. When 
the last drop of love has dried away all men will go mad and 
begin to massacre all who have ever thought of love or appre- 
ciated it. Behold them armed with guns, swords, spears and 
even ancient maces, hating and suspecting one another! 

“Japan is assailed by a whirlwind of fear, and its organi- 
zation is shaken from the very foundation. I do not mean 
to say that Japan has no army or no government. What | 
mean is, there is no spirit here; the soul of Japan has been 
shaken, as was the land itself in the great earthquake. Japanese 
people are not trusting each other. They are tasting the 
sorrows of the conqueror; they have discovered that in the 
very heart of their capital city there is living a horde of 
traitors. Japanese people no longer believe in themselves. 
This saddens me. ‘There was a time when we Japanese peo- 
ple thought that the nation was created by the sword; when 
we used to think that the sword was the soul of Japan—but 
that time isno more. Henceforth, in the spirit of Japan, love 
must be regnant. 

“Love is the supreme sovereign. Love alone can subdue 
the world. All those men who dreamed of world empire have 
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failed; the first Emperor of China, Alexander the Great, 
Hannibal, Julius Caesar, Napoleon, the Kaiser Wilhelm—all 
have vanished like a dream. Conquest by the sword is but 
for the moment; it has no validity whatever. 

“Love binds society together from within. It is both linch- 
pin and girdle; and Love can never be annihilated.” 

Never before has there been such a broad application of 
the gospel of Christ based upon so sweet and simple a devotion 
to his person. The love which Kagawa shows to the poor 
and simple he shows also to those in high places, like the 
profiteers who have grown rich at the expense of the poor, 
whom he must fight but will not hate, and the Buddhist lead- 
ers whom he urges to be worthy of their teachings of com- 
passion and to work for the poor and needy. In one Buddhist 
temple where he had organized a Red Cross tent at the time of 
the earthquake, he cheerfully handed everything over to the 
Buddhist priest, and secured a grant from the government to 
help him in his work. This spirit is changing the religious 
history of Japan, and because he is a thorough student of ghe 
old religious teachings he is able to preach Christ as the ful- 
fillment of the long history of religion in his country. He 
has even considered producing the Fourth Gospel as a kind 
of No drama, and many similar schemes are developing in 
his fertile brain, such as new methods of religious education 
as well as social reconstructions. In a word, we may say he 
is the Tolstoi of Japan and its St. Francis. Great in his 
humility and very practical in his mysticism, here is an apostle 
for these complex and difficult times. 

The substance of this article was delivered as one of a series of extension lectures 


under the auspices of the University of Hawaii at Honolulu, January 22, 1931, and 
the author is indebted to the University for permission to publish here —Epiror’s Nore. 


Colonial Labor Problems 


THE LABOR CONTRACT WITH PENAL SANCTION 
IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 


By Amry VANDENBOSCH 


"THE labor contract with penal sanction, which obtains in 

certain districts of the Dutch East Indies, has for the past 
several years been a heated question in Dutch public opinion 
and politics. The question has now also acquired an interna- 
tional character through the action of the International Labor 
Office in placing it on the agenda of the International Labor 
Conference for the purpose of drafting an international con- 
vention on the subject. The victory in the bitter controversy 
has been won by the opponents of the system, for the Dutch 
and East Indian governments have decided on its definite, 
though gradual, abolition. Victory comes with considerable 
cost to the government, for the large plantation owners on the 
East Coast of Sumatra have fought, and are still fighting 
every inch of the ground. 

The question of the labor contract with penal sanction has 
gained considerable international prominence. It was on the 
agenda of the 1929 meeting of the International Labor Con- 
ference, and will again be on the agenda of the Conference in 
either 1931 or 1932, for the final drafting of a convention. 
M. Albert Thomas, director of the International Labor Office, 
visited southeastern Asia and the Dutch East Indies in the 
early months of 1929, and Mr. Harold Grimshaw, head of 
the Division of Native Labor of the International Labor 
Office, visited the East Indies about the same time for the 
purpose of investigating the operation of the system in prac- 
tice. The death of Mr. Grimshaw shortly after his return to 
Geneva was a great loss to the International Labor Office and 
the cause of native labor. 

Grave concern and intense feeling were aroused in both 
the Netherlands and the East Indies by the Blaine amend- 
ment to the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill in the United States. 
If it had been enacted in its original form, prohibiting the 
importation into the United States of all indentured-labor- 
made goods, the Blaine amendment would have caused serious 
economic disturbances in the East Indies, for the lion’s share 
of the labor of Sumatra’s East Coast is contract labor with 
[ 318 ] 
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penal sanction and a very large percentage of the products of 
this region—rubber, tobacco, palm oil and tea—are exported 
to the United States. Incidentally, the original Blaine amend- 
ment would also have greatly embarrassed some large Ameri- 
can corporations operating in Sumatra. Two American 
corporations producing for their own factories in the United 
States, the Goodyear Rubber Company and the United States 
Rubber Company, together have over 150,000 acres of rubber 
plantations in production and in development, and employ 
thousands of contract coolies. The effect the original Blaine 
amendment would have had on American rubber prices can 
only be a matter of conjecture. Over thirty-five per cent of 
the world’s rubber supply comes from Netherlands India, 
but probably not half of this is the product of penal contract 
labor. Moreover, there is at present such an overproduction 
of rubber as to cause a real depression in the rubber produc- 
tion industry. The agreement between the rubber planters of 
Netherlands India and British Malaya for the cessation of 
tapping during May of 1930 is an indication of this acute 
situation. 

The drastic character of the Blaine amendment was modi- 
fied at the last moment. In its final form it was made to 
prohibit the importation not of all the products of indentured 
labor, but only of those competing with goods produced in 
the United States. ‘Tobacco is probably the only East Indian 
product to fall under the import prohibition of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff law. 


"THE labor contract with penal sanction in Netherlands 

India has its origin in the peculiar distribution of popula- 
tion in that far-flung insular empire. Of the fifty-five million 
people in the Dutch East Indies over thirty-seven million live 
on Java, an island of only about fifty thousand square miles. 
Thus, while Java supports the densest population mass in the 
world, many of the other islands, called the Outer Territories, 
are sparsely populated. This is peculiarly true of Sumatra 
and Borneo, where the large European enterprises are found. 
And the few natives living there are little disposed to regular 
labor. The labor contract with penal sanction was devised to 
furnish an adequate and certain labor supply for the develop- 
ment of the rich Outer Territories, and to protect the imported 
coolie laborer. With the rapid growth of the population of 
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Java relief to the population pressure of that island has 
become an important factor in the labor contract system. 

Recruiting laborers under the contract system for the East 
Coast of Sumatra dates from 1880, and was begun by the 
tobacco growers. Since then coolie ordinances have been 
extended to other districts. The obligations and rights of both 
parties must meet the demands laid down by the coolie ordi- 
nances and must be drawn up in a contract which is invalid 
unless registered with the government. The employer must 
pay wages regularly, provide proper housing, make proper 
food available, provide hospitals and free medical care, pro- 
vide good drinking water, and give free transportation home 
after the expiration of the contract period. Both parties in 
case of violation of obligations are subject to punishment, 
either imprisonment or fines, but since the coolie has no 
money it generally means imprisonment for him. In addition 
the contract coolie is forced to go back to the plantation from 
which he deserts to complete the term of his contract, which 
is generally three years. This use of governmental machinery 
to force a coolie to go back to work against his wishes is 
undoubtedly the worst feature of the contract. It has been 
suggested that it would be better to punish a deserter more 
severely and then release him altogether from the contract. 

The term “indentured labor” is bitterly resented by the 
defenders of the system of the labor contract with penal sanc- 
tion, and yet it is this aspect of it that is most frequently 
emphasized by them. The costs of recruiting and transporting 
an unmarried man are something like sixty dollars. The im- 
ported coolie is unprofitable during the first few months of 
the contract period; he must become acclimated, and must 
become accustomed to his work. The employer insists that he 
must have assurance that these expenditures can be recovered, 
and the tobacco planter demands in addition a guarantee that 
the coolies will not abandon work in the midst of the harvest 
of a perishable crop. The shortage of laborers in these dis- 
tricts would make it impossible to get substitute laborers in 
time to save the crops. 

The defenders of the penal sanction have made out an 
elaborate case for the system. Without it, they contend, the 
Outer Territories could not be developed, as this is the only 
way European enterprises can obtain a sufficient and regular 
labor supply. The system has brought about the development 
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of a gigantic industry, and its immediate abolition would 
bring about its ruin and have a fatal influence on the develop- 
ment of the whole East Indies. The coolies come from the 
worst of their people and can be educated to regular work 
only by means of the penal sanction. Living conditions among 
the contract coolies are far better than among any other ele- 
ment of the native population; the coolies are well housed, 
well fed, have better medical attention, and a lower death 
rate prevails among them. Indeed, the death rate has been 
lowered until it is now less than seven per thousand. The 
contract coolies receive far greater protection than other 
native laborers, for the contract coolie ordinances call for an 
elaborate government labor inspection. This special protec- 
tion would fall with the abolition of the penal sanction. The 
employers, eager to win public opinion for the system, have 
exceeded even the high standards of welfare set by the coolie 
ordinances. Some plantations have provided exceptionally 
fine schools for the children of their coolies, and a few have 
instituted sickness and retirement pensions. The very large 
number of coolies who freely enter into reéngagement con- 
tracts is further evidence that the system works well. More- 
over, so the defenders of the system contend, it is utterly 
wrong to brand the labor contract with penal labor as forced 
labor; it merely calls for the compulsory execution of a con- 
tract freely entered into. 


[N SPITE of the truth of the above statements the system 

has many more opponents than defenders. However care- 
fully regulated by the government, abuses occur in recruiting. 
Immoral practices, such as the use of opium, alcohol, prosti- 
tution and misrepresentation have been employed. A labor 
inspection service to be adequate requires a very large number 
of inspectors and men carefully selected and trained for their 
work. These high standards are difficult to attain under the 
best of conditions and are seldom reached in practice. The 
extremely numerous cases of violence on the contract coolie 
plantations indicate the inherent unsoundness of the system. 
The frequent attacks of coolies on the mandoers and Euro- 
pean assistants come as retaliation for either abusive treat- 
ment or failure to understand native psychology. The new 
contract coolie, unused to regular and systematic labor, under- 
goes a psychological crisis in the first months of his service, 
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and is then difficult to handle. The great disproportion 
between men and women and the absence of family life for 
thousands of coolies causes sexual abnormalities and brings 
with it most of the evils inherent in a faulty social structure. 
The objection is also voiced that since the contract coolies are 
recruited only from the Javanese and Chinese the system 
creates racial hatred, and may endanger international rela- 
tions, for Chinese national pride will ultimately lead the 
Chinese government to intervene. 

The principal objection to the labor contract with penal 
sanction is, of course, the fact that it inevitably places the 
worker in a very inferior position over against the employer 
and his personnel. It is only natural that this power should 
be abused. Many abuses are reported every year to the labor 
inspectors, and not all of the abuses come to light, since 
intimidation is resorted to. There is constant wrangling 
between the planters and the Labor Office as to the manner 
of inspection. The planters hold as grievances the fact that 
the inspectors come without giving the planters previous 
notice, that they place themselves in direct contact with the 
coolies and that they allow the coolies to state their grievances 
without the native and Chinese mandoers or European assist- 
ants being present. Relations between the planters and the 
inspectors became so bad last year that the Labor Office was 
compelled to make concessions in the manner of inspection. 
It was announced that reputable plantations would receive 
twenty-four hours’ notice, but in case of suspicion, rumor, or 
complaint with respect to any plantation the inspectors would 
come unannounced. To protect the coolies against arbitrary 
treatment the government felt it necessary to enact legislation 
protecting the European assistants against the caprices of the 
planters. The assistants were without rights, they could be 
discharged at any time, could not marry until they had 
reached a certain salary, and generally stood in complete 
subordination to the planters. 

The planters are strongly organized and resist the govern- 
ment as a solid economic unit. "The Netherlands Indian 
government is in a peculiar and delicate position, and is the 
victim of its own enlightened policy. Its protective and wel- 
fare policy, without a parallel in the colonial world, is very 
costly. Since the native society has so little productive power, 
the government is dependent upon the European industries 
for the taxes needed to support the native welfare policy. The 
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East Coast of Sumatra alone yields a tax surplus (that is, a 
surplus after deducting all the government costs of the dis- 
trict) of about fifty million florins a year, or about enough to 
pay for the annual school bill of all Netherlands India. The 
government finances are absolutely dependent upon the Euro- 
pean industries, for about forty per cent of the taxes come 
from this source. But the European industries are loath to 
support the government in policies which increase their pro- 
duction costs and also their taxes. Thus codperation between 
the government and the European industries becomes very 
difficult just when it becomes most necessary. And at present 
the East Indian government is in a poor strategic position 
because of the slump in the price of tropical products. It dare 
not push too hard the great European agricultural industries 
upon which it is so financially dependent. 


THIS fundamental conflict of interest runs through the 

whole problem of the penal sanction. The planters admit 
that the penal sanction can be justified only as an exceptional 
regulation made necessary by exceptional conditions. Now 
an exceptional regulation can not be maintained or justified 
as a long-term policy. The European cultures have been on 
Sumatra’s East Coast since 1870, and yet during all this time 
the European industries have done little or nothing to remove 
the exceptional condition of an inadequate supply of native 
laborers. Early colonization of Javanese would certainly 
have done much to solve the problem by now. 

But there are reasons for believing that the planters are 
not wholly sincere in desiring an adequate supply of free 
native laborers. In the first place Javanese colonists with their 
own little farms to till would not be very regular workers. 
Secondly, the long labor contract with penal sanction affords 
the planters a cheap source of labor. It is true that the costs 
of contract labor on Sumatra’s East Coast are about seventy 
per cent higher than that of free labor on Java, but because 
of the overpopulation of Java wages are very low there, while 
they are very high in Sumatra because of the labor shortage. 
The coolie recruited in Java is unaware of the high wages in 
Sumatra and contracts for a wage which is high only as com- 
pared to conditions in Java. The system creates a closed labor 
market to the advantage of the employer. And lastly, the 
European planters have reason to oppose bringing an ade- 
quate supply of free laborers to Sumatra in the form of 
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colonists because it must ultimately destroy their own indus- 
tries. One of the fundamental policies of the Netherlands 
Indian government is the prohibition of the alienation of the 
land to non-natives, and the preservation of the use of the land 
for the natives. The planters of Sumatra hold their land in 
long-time leases from the government, but the government 
grants such leases only in case of wild lands not yet needed for 
native agriculture. Colonization sufficient to produce a cheap 
labor supply would also automatically produce a situation 
under which the government could not re-lease the land to the 
planters. Some of the earlier leases will soon expire and 
already the natives are opposing re-leasing to Europeans and 
are themselves clamoring for the lands. 


N SPITE of the difficulties confronting it, the government 

is resolutely going forward with plans for both a frontal 
and laterai attack on the system. Complete and immediate 
abolition would ruin the planters and cause widespread eco- 
nomic distress in the Outer Territories, and would react very 
unfavorably on the East Indian government finances. The 
duration of the contract and the penalty for non-fulfillment 
are being periodically reduced. The government is preparing 
a bill for introduction in the next session of the East Indian 
legislature providing for abolition of the system in ten years. 
The employers will be required to increase the proportion of 
their free laborers by definite percentages each year. At the 
same time the government is going forward with plans for 
large-scale free colonization from Java to the outlying islands, 
and in that way remove the need of the system. 

The Blaine amendment has caused no little bitterness in 
Dutch circles. It is hinted that before the United States 
attempts to regulate labor conditions in other countries, even 
though indirectly, it had better set its own house in order. 
The Blaine amendment, if it is anything more than a protec- 
tionist measure, attempts the indirect regulation of labor 
conditions in other countries by a method which the Supreme 
Court in the child labor cases declared unconstitutional when 
applied domestically. By its greater power of regulating 
foreign commerce the United States Congress can probably 
under a favorable set of conditions achieve a large measure 
of regulation of labor conditions in foreign countries, when 
it is constitutionally powerless to do so within the United 


States itself. 
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Canadian Affairs Affecting the Pacific 


By NorMAN MacKenzie 


ANADA, like the rest of the world, has been hard hit by 
the general economic depression with its attendant un- 
employment and financial difficulties, and practically every 
issue, both internal and external, that has arisen in the past six 
months has been the direct outcome of this condition. 

The Liberal government under the leadership of Mr. 
MacKenzie King was defeated in the general election of July 
28 and the Conservatives under Mr. Bennett were returned 
with a substantial majority. They had already pledged them- 
selves to remedy unemployment, so lost no time in forming a 
government and convening Parliament. The methods adopted 
for achieving this were the prohibition of immigration, the 
increase in tariffs against the whole world, including Great 
Britain and the other Dominions, and the provision of twenty 
millions of dollars from the Federal treasury for direct relief. 

Immigration was curtailed, by executive action, even be- 
fore Parliament met. No newcomers are admitted unless they 
have sufficient capital to support themselves for twelve 
months; immigration from Central and Southern Europe has 
been stopped altogether; a few boys and girls from Great 
Britain, between the ages of fourteen and nineteen, are still 
admitted ; and if there is a shortage of labour in the spring— 
which seems quite unlikely—a limited number may be ad- 
mitted but only enough to meet the demands of the provinces 
formally expressed to the Federal Department of Immigra- 
tion. In this general tightening up the Asiatics were among 
the first to suffer. The discretionary power of the Minister 
to admit Asiatics under certain conditions was withdrawn and 
the following order made early in August, altering an earlier 
order, to read as follows: “From and after the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1923, and until otherwise ordered, the landing in Can- 
ada of any immigrant of any Asiatic race is hereby prohibited. 
Provided this regulation shall not apply to the nationals of 
any country in regard to which there is in operation a special 
treaty, agreement or convention regulating immigration.” 
This prohibition seems to have dashed any hopes the Chinese 
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residents in Canada may have had of getting permission to 
bring in their wives and families, for the time being at least, 
although there seems to be no reason why students and 
merchants who come to the country for a limited period and 
for a definite purpose, should not be treated like similar 
visitors from other countries. 


WO Acts were passed by the special session of Parliament 

which met last September, both of them dealing with cus- 
toms and tariffs and both of them framed to make it more 
difficult for goods and merchandise from other countries to 
get into Canada and compete with Canadian goods. These 
steps of course met with the approval of the Canadian manu- 
facturers and at the same time the consumers were assured 
that there would be no increase in prices as a result of the new 
tariffs. 

But neither of these measures was of any particular as- 
sistance to the Canadian wheat grower, who was already in a 
bad way owing to the large supply of wheat available in the 
world and the extremely low price offered in the world mar- 
kets. So Mr. Bennett and the other delegates of the Canadian 
government to the 1930 Imperial Conference, which met in 
London soon after the Canadian Parliament was prorogued, 
did their best to persuade the British Government to reserve 
the whole of the British market for the Empire wheat grower 
by putting a tariff on ali wheat imported into Britain from 
non-Empire countries. In return Mr. Bennett and his col- 
leagues were prepared to give British goods a slight tariff 
preference over foreign goods, destined for Canada. How- 
ever, Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden and their colleagues in 
Britain were unable to agree to this proposal, and suggested 
other schemes such as quota buying and purchasing boards for 
achieving the same ends. Nothing definite was agreed upon 
in London but the various governments represented there de- 
cided that they would meet again in Ottawa in June, 1931, in 
order to explore further the means of furthering Empire eco- 
nomic codperation. Meanwhile, the new tariffs have not 
helped the exchange of goods between Canada and other 
countries, and even Great Britain and the other British Do- 
minions are practically excluded from the Canadian market 
in occupations and industries where they compete with 
Canadians. 
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Nothing of major importance has arisen between Canada 
and the United States, nor between Canada and the Orient. 
The United States, like Canada, has tightened up her im- 
migration restrictions so that it becomes increasingly difficult 
for Canadians to find employment in the United States and 
even those who have positions in the United States but live in 
Canada are finding difficulty in crossing the frontier. The St. 
Lawrence waterway and power development is still under dis- 
cussion between the two governments, but it seems unlikely 
that anything definite will be done about it at present. ‘The 
fisheries and the traffic in alcoholic beverages are still issues 
and promise to remain so indefinitely. In this connection the 
Canadian government is beginning to realize that her rev- 
enues will be millions of dollars smaller—because of the 
action of their predecessors in prohibiting the export of liquor 
to the United States—so it is possible that the forthcoming 
Parliament will be faced with the demand for a return to the 
former practice, but it is doubtful if it will accede to this de- 
mand if the United States desire otherwise. 


NE of the chief factors in Canada’s economic difficulties 
is the low price of wheat in the world’s markets and in 
this connection both China and Russia are important. Russia, 
which before the war exported up to 167,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, has not been in a position to export any large quantity 
of grain since 1914. This year she has reappeared in the 
market and bids fair to equal and even exceed her pre-war 
record in the course of the next few years. This is one of the 
reasons why the Canadian farmers are receiving less for their 
wheat this year than it costs to produce. One of the remedies 
is, of course, enlarged markets, and China with her hundreds 
of millions of people is often in the minds of Canadian ex- 
porters and Canadian public men who seem to be quite ready 
and even eager to assist in the financial rehabilitation of China 
in order that she in turn will buy more of our wheat. 

It is not in wheat alone that Canada is faced by Russian 
competition, but in furs, asbestos, coal, lumber and pulp-wood, 
and one of the most recent pronouncements of the Canadian 
government has been the placing of a complete embargo on 
the importation of Russian goods into this country. Canada 
has severed her trade relationship with Soviet Russia in the 
following statement issued by Hon. E. B. Ryckman, minister 
of national revenue: 
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Under section 2, chapter 3, of an act to amend the customs tariff, 
assented to on the 22nd of September, 1930, the governor-in-council 
was given authority from time to time to prohibit the importation 
into Canada of any goods exported directly or indirectly from any 
country not a contracting party to the treaty of Versailles. 

Having regard to the documentary and other evidence that has 
been received by various departments of the public service in Can- 
ada, it has been deemed to be in the public interest that the im- 
portation into Canada from the Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics 
(Russia) of coal, wood-pulp, pulp-wood, lumber and timber of all 
kinds, asbestos and furs, should be prohibited. The Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics is not a contracting party to the treaty of 
Versailles and an order-in-council has been passed directing such 
prohibition. This order will be published in the next issue of the 
Canada Gazette. 

The government is convinced that there is forced labor in the 
cutting and transport of timber and in the mining of coal; that 
political prisoners are exploited; that the standard of living is below 
any level conceived of in Canada, and that, broadly speaking, all em- 
ployment is in control of the Communist government which re- 
gulates all conditions of work and seeks to impose its will upon 
the whole world. 

This is communism, its creed and its fruits, which we as a 
country oppose and must refuse to support by interchange of trade. 


In conclusion it is interesting to note that Sir Robert 
Borden, Honorary President of the Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs and a former member of the Pacific Coun- 
cil, went, as Canada’s first delegate, to the last Assembly of 
the League, where he worthily upheld his reputa ion as a 
great world statesman. More recently still, our Governor- 
General, Lord Willingdon, resigned to accept the much more 
difficult and, for the time being at least, more important post 
of Viceroy of India. India is not represented in the Institute 
of Pacific Relations but her future welfare is of vital import- 
ance not only to Great Britain and the British Empire but to 
the whole world, and while we in Canada deeply regret the 
departure of their Excellencies, our sincere hope is that they 
may be of real assistance in the solution of India’s problems. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE JAPAN PARLIAMENT 


The event of major importance in the past month’s Parlia- 
mentary sessions was the return of Premier Hamaguchi to his 
official duties. The Premier, who was shot by a would-be 
assassin on November 13 last, has been long in recovering 
from his wounds, and his absence from the Cabinet during 
the critical days previous to and just after the convening of 
Parliament has proven a costly thing for the government 
party (Minseito). Premier Hamaguchi returned to office 
early in March, appearing first in Parliament on March 11, 
there to defend the several government policies and measures 
which had been attacked or blocked by the opposition forces 
(Seiyukai) since the sessions began. The fact that the Premier 
was a very worn man, far from strong, elicited great personal 
sympathy from supporters and opposition alike and assured 
his freedom from immediate political attack. Japanese 
journals have since been expressing grave concern, however, 
over the likelihood of an early reorganization of the ministry, 
while the Minseito party has been dangerously near a split 
over the issue of their leader’s retirement. 

The national Budget Bill, the Labor Union Bill and the 
Bill for -Electoral Reform have been the chief measures 
agitating the Diet during the past month. The Chamber of 
Deputies passed the Budget Bill on February 17. With this 
measure are entangled innumerable points of government 
financial policy on which the House of Peers has been waiting 
to question Premier Hamaguchi. One of the most serious of 
these problems is unemployment relief. 

The Labor Union Bill, in its drafting as.well as in its 
consideration by the Diet, has caused whirlwinds of agitation 
in labor and business circles for many months past. Some 
sort of compromise was necessitated even before its presenta- 
tion could be assured. The final and drastic revision of the 
draft Bill, however, aroused a storm of disapproval from the 
working-class masses of the nation, who claim that if it is put 
through Parliament as ‘a government measure in its present 
reactionary form it may very well bring on a tempest of radi- 
cal anti-government activity. The provisions as given publicity 
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in Japanese newspapers February 22 would, by limiting the 
term “labor union,” restrict the organization of industrial and 
tenant-farmer unions, limit the right to strike, and prohibit 
participation in politics. The week February 26 to March 5 
was designated by powerful labor bodies as “National Week 
of Militant Opposition,” during which a campaign against 
the Labor Union Bill could be conducted. The Social Demo- 
cratic Party, most conservative of the three proletarian parties, 
convoked a nation-wide labor union conference in Tokyo on 
March 8 to voice labor’s opposition to this Bill. The police 
have been kept busy with mass-meetings, parades and demon- 
strations. The first debate in the Diet (lower house) on 
February 25 lasted six and a half hours and was extremely 
heated. In the end the measure was referred to a special 
commission. 

The Electoral Reform Bill and the Women’s Citizenship 
Bill have received much attention. The former, among 
numerous provisions, lowers the eligible voting age for men 
from 25 to 20 and shortens the residential qualification to one 
year. This, it is estimated, would increase the present number 
eligible to the franchise from 13,000,000 to about 16,800,000. 
The Women’s Citizenship Bill, extending limited municipal 
suffrage to women, would add about 13,500,000 more to the 
nation’s electorate. The eligible voting age for women is 
fixed at 25 years. 

This limited woman suffrage Bill is a government measure. 
Its passage has been actively campaigned for by certain 
women’s organizations and opposed by others who want full 
suffrage or nothing. The debate in Parliament has been 
lively and interesting, with a surprising proportion of impas- 
sioned favorable speeches. The Home Minister has explained 
that the present partial citizenship is looked on as the pre- 
cursor of full suffrage, a “training period,” as it were. ‘The 
Bill was passed by the Chamber of Deputies on February 28 
by a large majority and without amendment. 

On March 2 Foreign Minister Shidehara sounded a note 
of warning to Japanese residents in China not to continue to 
complicate the delicate diplomatic relationship of the two 
countries by unfriendliness and an attitude of superiority— 
the greatest hindrance to international friendship. Referring 
specifically to Manchuria, the Foreign Minister is reported to 
have said: 
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The trouble with the Japanese in Manchuria is that they 
depend too much on the Japanese Government to assist them in their 
exploitation of the Chinese. ‘This must be stopped at once in order 
to bring about a genuine, lasting friendship between the two coun- 
tries. Our policy toward China is not weak, as our critics so loudly 
proclaim. We are merely aiming at better Sino-Japanese relations. 


These and earlier friendly pronouncements by the Japan- 
ese Foreign Minister have received widespread favorable 
comment in the press of China. 

On the other hand, on March 9, following an attack by 
critics of his China policy, Baron Shidehara announced that 
he has no intention of complying with any “unreasonable 
demands” from that nation. 


NEw NAVAL ACCORD 


On February 24 in Paris, Great Britain reached a naval 
accord with France in harmony with the Three Power Naval 
Treaty signed at London between Great Britain, Japan and 
the United States. The French acquiescence was conditional 
upon Italy’s acceptance. The British Foreign Minister then 
proceeded to Rome to submit the proposed accord to the 
Italian government. Italian acceptance having been secured, 
the final drafting and signature was delayed, however, in order 
that Japan and the United States, signatories to the Three 
Power Pact, might have time to examine the accord and 
express their desire to see the London Naval Treaty thus 
become a Five Power Pact. The terms of the accord, covering 
capital ships, aircraft carriers, cruisers and submarines, were 
made public on March 11, and provide, in essence, for the 
maintenance of the status quo in tonnage ratios, and the 
prohibition of submarine building beyond those already 
scheduled for completion on 1930 building programs; two 
capital ships apiece are permitted before the expiration of the 
agreement. Both Japan and the United States have expressed 
their favorable attitude toward the new agreement, although 
before the text was published some nervousness was felt in 
Tokyo over the possible “price” that might have to be paid 
in the way of concessions to France and Italy; it was feared 
that there might be a menacing increase in French submarine 
tonnage, and in that event the Japanese government’s oppo- 
nents would launch an immediate attack upon the Treaty, 
which has already been under fire. The Japanese official 
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comment on the actual terms of the treaty was in the nature of 
a warning lest the proposal to allow France and Italy to build 
new capital ships at this late date might prejudice the chance 
for a capital-ship-abolition agreement at the 1936 naval 
conference. On March 18, following official conversations, 
both the U. S. and Japan announced that they would look on 
the accord as a strictly European matter giving complete sat- 
isfaction but not requiring their codperation. 


J APAN—GENERAL 


Japan’s domestic and foreign relations have run a fairly 
smooth course during the last month, the sessions of the Diet 
being the most spectacular event in the life of the nation 
during that time. 

Empire Day, the two thousand five hundred and ninety- 
first anniversary of the birth of the nation, was celebrated 
with enthusiasm by the Emperor and populace in the bright 
and windless weather of February. The traditional sacred 
rites were performed by His Majesty and by his ritualists in 
the holy sanctuaries of the Imperial Palace; ceremonies, 
sacred shrine dances and brilliant fétes took place elsewhere 
throughout the realm; gifts and honors were bestowed, and 
general feasting was indulged in. 

Somewhat in contrast to this tradition of continuity, so 
ardently supported throughout the Empire, and to the peace 
and contentment typified by the celebrations, have been the 
recent difficulties of the police in suppressing ‘dangerous 
thought.” Confident that they had frustrated a widespread 
conspiracy to foment international student radicalism among 
Japanese youth, and prevented contemplated acts of violence, 
police have for months past been examining young Chinese 
communists, so-called, whom they had rounded up three 
hundred strong. News of these police activities were not 
divulged to the press until February 18. Some of these young 
Chinese students were released, some of them deported, and 
others held for court trial. They had been studying in various 
Japanese universities in Tokyo, Kyoto and elsewhere. 

On February 26 police in Tokyo found themselves obliged 
to use ingenuity and force to prevent an attempted Unemploy- 
ment Demonstration. Laborers and student sympathizers 
collected at many points in the city to start parading; the 
crowds were in each case dispersed only with difficulty. At 
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one point 1,000 people were assembled ready to march on the 
Diet as a protest against the continuing unemployment 
situation. Over 120 leaders were reported to have been 
arrested. The following week was the occasion of many 
organized proletarian protests against the pending Labor 
Union Bill, keeping police on tiptoe lest the gatherings over- 
step the “legal” limit. On March 6 a radical demonstration, 
with red banners flying, commemorated the violent death of 
the proletarian Diet member, Senji Yamamoto, three years 
ago. On the 16th the Premier’s home was forcibly entered by 


laborites with petitions. 

In the realm of Empire conditions, Japanese newspapers 
have commented on the fact that the Government-General of 
Formosa has felt it necessary to interdict the only political 
party existing among Formosans. Following a general meet- 
ing of delegates from all parts of the island, held in Taihoku, 
police under government orders dissolved the society known 
as the Formosan Democratic Society (Taiwan Minshuto). 
The official explanation stated that after the dissolution of 
the Formosan Popular Party (Taiwan Minto) in 1927, due 
to so-called radical activities, a reorganization of the moder- 
ate elements was permitted, under the new name and 
constitution. This new society, however, has reverted to the 
former principles and has finally adopted a platform and 
policy aiming at the acquisition of freedom for Formosans, 
and for the removal of all discriminatory treatment, political, 
social and economic. The interdiction of such a society, 
aiming as it did at racial self-determination and so being 
subversive to established government and public peace, was 
justified by the official statement as the only means of preserv- 
ing order. Labor parties in Japan have expressed stout 
opposition to the action of the Formosan Government-General 
and have threatened to make a parliamentary issue of it. 

There has been press comment in Japan on the fact that 
the whole question of Formosan revolt and its suppression has 
been the subject of much questioning in the Diet, but that the 
problem of Korean discontent has received little attention. 


The Japan Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, points out that there have 


been recent indications of grave unrest in Korea, and quotes 
several occurrences of a desperate nature from the Seoul 
Press and the Manchuria Daily News. 

In the realm of foreign relations little has occurred. The 
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Russo-Japanese negotiations in Moscow, dealing with fishery 
disputes, the exchange question and the Vladivostok bank inci- 
dent have reached no announced conclusion. Nothing definite 
has come to the fore in Sino-Japanese negotiations. In her 
South American relationships the Japanese government has 
scored a point in obtaining from the Brazil government a 
concession amounting to 196,000 acres of land in the Amazon 
river valley for colonization purposes. This land, it is 
reported by Mr. Tsukasa Kamitsuka, head of a recent 
government exploration party, on March 1, is suitable for rice 
paddy fields and for rubber and coffee plantations. The 
government will furnish sixty acres of land per capita and 
steamer fare to Brazil to Japanese settlers. 

Not only is the government concerned with relieving its 
population problem by providing ways and means of emigra- 
tion, but it has come to see the necessity of providing informa- 
tion on ways and means of birth control. A public meeting, 
sponsored by the municipality, took place in Tokyo on 
February 13, at which physicians recognized as authorities 
on contraceptive methods and other leaders in the birth 
control movement lectured. It is reported that ten civic 
clinics in Tokyo under the direction of the Social Welfare 
Bureau have been kept busy with inquiries from among the 
poor since the municipal plan for dissemination of contra- 
ceptive information went into effect this year. 


COMPROMISE IN INDIA 


The Indian Civil Disobedience Campaign, which was 
renewed following the close of the Round Table Conference 
and the release of Gandhi from prison, has come to an end, 
at least temporarily. In Bombay it had entailed the arrest of 
the 22nd Working Commission of the All-India National 
Congress, engaged in their salt-making campaign. The 23rd 
commission promptly took its place at the salt works. In 
spite of the intensification of the disobedience campaign in 
early February, Gandhi expressed himself at that time as eager 
to discover in the terms of the Round Table agreement some- 
thing that could convince him of the wisdom of the qualified 
self-government plan, and promised that in such an event he 
would advise the Working Commission to call off the dis- 
obedience campaign. 
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On February 17, after a conference with the Viceroy, Lord 
Irwin, he expressed himself as “optimistic.” In spite of this 
there were renewed disorders, including arrests for civil 
disobedience and demonstrations of protests later in the 
month. The Gandhi-Irwin conferences continued, however, 
and meanwhile the Mahatma summoned a session of the 
Nationalist Congress leaders to decide on peace or the contin- 
uance of civil resistance. 

On March 4 a “satisfactory conclusion” to the conversa- 
tions was formally announced and a peace agreement signed. 
The compromise included the recognition of the right of 
Indians to make their own salt, untaxed, and to conduct 
peaceful picketing, both of which issues have caused countless 
arrests and much bloodshed since the beginning of Gandhi’s 
civil disobedience campaign in 1909. The Nationalist Con- 
gress demands for the return of government-confiscated 
property were settled, and the release of the several thousand 
campaign members now in jail for non-violent offenses 
guaranteed. In return for these concessions Gandhi has prom- 
ised the conclusion of the Civil Disobedience Campaign. 

This agreement has been placed before Parliament and 
before the All-India National Congress, as well as before the 
London Conference personnel, as the basis {or the negotiations 
which are to be continuec, at the new round table conference, 
and will, if adhered to by Gandhi’s followers, insure the 
cessation of hostilities and the participation of the Indian 
Nationalist element in that conference. Gandhi appealed 
eloquently to his countrymen to support him in his guarantee 
of a truce and so give him a chance to attain independence 
for India without violence. If the truce should fail he 
threatened his immediate withdrawal from leadership. 

On March 9, the truce having been successfully observed 
to that date, the government began the promised release of 
political prisoners, over 3,000 being freed on that first day, 
with the expectation of 2,000 more to follow immediately. 
On March 12, the first anniversary of Gandhi’s famous 
“march to the sea” to make salt in defiance of the law, Gandhi 
retraced his steps and repeated his mission in order to test the 
faith of the government in its recent truce promises. No 
arrests followed. ‘Thousands flocked to see and hear him. 

March dispatches from London indicate that debates in 
Parliament foreshadow the setting of the earliest possible 
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date for the resumption of the Round Table Conference in 
London. Meantime later news from India reflects Gandhi's 
nervousness lest delay in the final acceptance by Britain of the 
terms of the Irwin agreement should make it impossible for 
him to control the tide of unrest in his country. 


SILVER 


Silver, its surplus or its lack, continues to be if not a 
favorite at least a prevalent topic in all discussion of interna- 
tional financial problems. The efforts of a committee of the 
United States Congress to settle the worst of the problems 
involved have come in for a great deal of attention—derisive, 
indignant, praiseful or otherwise—in the press of the world. 
Those journals under special scrutiny in the Pacific area 
(outside the United States) have been fairly unanimous in 
pointing out the folly of this committee’s proposals concerning 
China, and the Chinese government has, apparently unequivo- 
cally, rejected them. 

On February 11! there was reported to the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the United States Senate a “plan for the 
restoration of political, social and economic stability in China, 
and indirectly the rest of the world,” by a sub-commission 
which had been studying the international finance problem 
for nearly a year. The plan was expected to be part of an 
American effort to restore the normal price of silver and so 
overcome in part the world economic depression. It urged 
an inter-governmental conference on silver, looking toward 
the prevention of abnormal fluctuations in the coin of that 
metal, and the establishment of an international silver pool out 
of which loans of silver could be made to China for coinage 
purposes. 

On February 20 this resolution, known as the Pittman 
resolution, was approved by the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Commission with some deletions. Regarding the proposed 
loan to China many conflicting .reports were current in late 
February. Judge Paul W. Linebarger, American, who 
occupies a position as legal adviser to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment in China, reported in Washington on February 16th 
that he was authorized to negotiate for a loan of a billion 
ounces of silver (about $260,000,000 at current prices) which 
the Chinese government was seeking abroad. This statement 
occasioned some surprise, as T. V. Soong, Finance Minister of 
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China, had previously stated on numerous occasions that 
China sought no foreign loans. The Shanghai newspapers on 
receipt of the news of Judge Linebarger’s announcement in 
Washington sought interviews in Chinese government circles 
with somewhat confusing results. Various officials (excluding 
the Finance Minister) expressed themselves as favorable to 
the idea of a silver loan, though not necessarily of an interna- 
tional one. Hu Han-min, chairman of the Legislative Yuan, 
was reported as saying that he inclined more to a direct loan 
from the United States government than to one from an 
international silver pool, but felt that a silver loan of some 
sort was “vital to China’s prosperity and the world’s recov- 
ery.” T. V. Soong maintained his assertion that China did not 
need more silver and made definite statements disapproving 
the proposed loan. He stated, however, that he was in 
sympathy with those sections of the Pittman resolution looking 
toward international conference, and that the Chinese govern- 
ment would be ready to participate in any “realistic measures” 
leading to the stabilization of the value of silver. President 
Chiang Kai-shek was reported to support this view of the 
situation. Hu Han-min, though known to approve strongly 
of the American loan proposals, nevertheless denied (on 
February 23) reports emanating from Washington to the 
effect that he had sent Judge Linebarger cabled authorization 
to negotiate a loan in the United States. That, he stated, was 
not within his official province. March dispatches threw no 
new light upon the situation. 

The attitude of periodicals in China toward the Pittman 
silver proposals has been varied. ‘The North-China Daily 
News of Shanghai characterized the committee’s activities as 
“stunts,” and stated that while they could “hardly be said to 
have covered themselves with glory,” Mr. Soong, on the 
other hand, has “added to his prestige as Finance Minister by 
his quiet but firm disclaimer.” Had there been any favorable 
indication on the Chinese government's part, says this journal, 
“the consequences to rates of exchange here might have been 
calamitous.” It adds: “The very thing which would be fatal 
to her (China) is the weight of 200,000,000 extra ounces of 
silver hanging over her exchange market... always a menace 
to the stability of exchange.” 

The Kobe Chronicle comments lengthily in the following 
vein: 
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Apparently Senator Pittman’s sub-commission . . . cannot get 
any further than the bright idea of improving the price of silver by 
lending a lot of it to China... The crazy part of the whole scheme 
is that it merely provides China with a commodity that nobody 
wants. 


The China Critic, Shanghai, believes that the most advan- 
tageous arrangement would be the locking up of the silver in 
American bank vaults and the extension to China of gold 
credit based thereon. The journal does not, however, speak 
with contumely of the Pittman proposal but rather refers to 
it as “the first constructive project for the improvement of 
China’s financial and trade relations with the Powers,” a 
proposal that has been “wrongly characterized by some as a 
means of dumping America’s surplus silver on China.” 

The China Times, Shanghai, discusses the seriousness of 
China’s financial dilemma, the various international factors 
contributing to the fall in the price of silver, and states that in 
order to stabilize the value of the white metal we must work in 
three directions—restrict its production, control its sale and 
extend its uses. Would the proposed silver bullion loan aid in 
either of these directions? asks the editor. And adds: “We 
cannot but feel doubtful . . . A common-sense computation 
would tell us that even 1,000 ounces could not be consumed in 
China in less than seven or eight years.” Coupled with con- 
tinued production, this would lead to a state of affairs in which 
the value of the metal would be “cheap as dirt.” The editorial 
concludes: 


If a loan to us is thought desirable, then lend us gold, or goods 
or credit; why must it be silver? Why must we go out of our way 
to rescue the silver-mine owners from their threatened ruin? 


The Leader, Peiping, is vigorous in its assertion that 
something must be done about the silver situation but is 
non-commital on the question of the Pittman loan and its 
possible benefits. 

The China Weekly Review, Shanghai, reflecting the 
opinions of certain bankers and financial experts, suggests that 
perhaps “the present silver cloud hanging over China has 
more than the proverbial silver lining,” meaning that perhaps 
there may be certain advantages at this time in the slowing up 
of foreign trade and the gradual building up of domestic 
trade due to a curtailed ability to buy abroad. An analogy is 
drawn between the present low value of silver and the 
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depreciation of the French franc after the war, of which “the 
present prosperity of France has been a direct result.’ 
Already there is evidence of the tendency of low silver to 
stimulate Chinese exports. “A continuance of low silver is 
therefore likely to produce a balance of trade in China’s favor 
before the end of the present year.” Later, commenting on 
the Pittman proposals and the unfavorable reaction thereto 
of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, this same journal 
says: “From the standpoint of hard economics Mr. Snowden 
is probably right, but that will not gain him any popularity 
in foreign circles on the China Coast;” and wonders what will 
be the new attitude in Shanghai circles where for many 
months “the ridiculing of Senator Pittman’s scheme has been 
a favorite indoor sport.” 

The North-China Herald, Shanghai, in a leading article 
of February 24 states that: 

It will be noted that the Pittman report has evoked the definite 
suggestion that international action should be sought for the rehabili- 
tation of silver. This reinforces the cogent plea recently made by 
Mr. Chang Kai-ngau, of the Bank of China, in the columns of this 
journal. The cables to-day show that Mr. Chang’s views have made 
an impression in Europe whence also come proposals for international 
consultation. The sound view that the present slump is in the main 
due to economic conditions which cannot be artificially adjusted is 
in no way stultified by a proposal to consider means for ensuring 
more extensive monetary use of silver. It may be that, on closer 
examination, the contention that demonetization of silver has been 
the chief cause of present difficulties will require modification. 
Investigation by an international body might nevertheless be of 
profound value and it will have been noted that, while disclaiming 
the necessity for Great Britain to take a lead in the matter, Mr. 
Philip Snowden is quite ready to codperate in such an inquiry. 


AFFAIRS IN CHINA 


Rehabilitation in the northeastern area has been one of the 
dominant notes in Chinese affairs during the month under 
review. Since Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang’s return to 
Mukden he has called and participated in three important 
conferences on the administration of the Northeastern prov- 
inces. Branch headquarters of the Kuomintang (nationalist 
political party) have been opened in Mukden and in four 
centers in the provinces of Liaoning, Kirin, Hailunkiang and 
Jehol, according to the Nanking agreement. Preparations 
are under way for the probable removal of the Marshal’s 
headquarters to Peiping, since the provinces of Hopei (for- 
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merly Chihli) and Shansi have been added to his administra- 
tive responsibilities. 

Of the three conferences mentioned above the first was on 
military reorganization in the Northeastern provinces (com- 
monly known as Manchuria), and dealt with internal matters 
of headquarters organization, harmonization of certain 
military posts with the military system of the National 
government (of which Marshal Chang is now Vice Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Army, Navy and Air Forces), and the 
control of communist activities in Kirin. The second confer- 
ence dealt with financial affairs, and was concerned with the 
task of bringing the finances of the area into accord with the 
policies of the Nanking government. The third conference 
dealt with railway problems, and was described as being in 
line with the unified Manchurian-Nanking determination to 
link up the railway systems north and south of the Great 
Wall in order to achieve a united position against foreign 
penetration and so be able to face both Soviet Russia and 
Japan more firmly in regard to Manchurian development. 

The Sino-Soviet situation still rests in uncertainty. On his 
arrival in Nanking in early February to report on the progress 
of the Moscow negotiations Mr. Mo Teh-hui, head of the 
Chinese delegation, publicly expressed himself as satisfied 
with the normal course of the conference, in spite of its slow- 
ness and difficulties. He had spent a month at Harbin on 
his way, going into details of C. E. R. matters. Following 
government conferences at Nanking during the month of 
February Mr. Mo was reported (New York Times special 
correspondence, February 23) to have left the capital for 
Mukden to confer with Marshal Chang, following which he 
was to proceed to Moscow with new instructions for the 
resumption of negotiations. 

In this connection it is interesting to note, and speculate 
upon its possible significance, the return of Eugene Chen, 
noted Chinese diplomat and author, who left China following 
the fall (in 1927) of the Hankow nationalist regime whose 
Foreign Minister he had been. Mr. Chen’s close connection 
with the Soviets during the period of Russian advisorship at 
Canton and Hankow is supposed by some to be the motivation 
for his recall at this time when the whole question of Sino- 
Soviet relations is so delicate and difficult a one. There has 
been much speculation in Chinese circles over the one-time 
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radical leader’s return and over the possibility of his being 
given a responsible task in connection with this problem. 
Russia has been reported as eager for the settlement of out- 
standing railway questions and for the consummation of an 
alliance with China as soon as full diplomatic relations can 
be resumed—a situation which China has consistently refused 
to reénter since the break in Sino-Soviet relations following 
the expulsion of Borodin and the Russian advisors after the 
Hankow debacle. 

Early March dispatches indicated an upflaring of revolt 
in volcanic Kuangsi, to the south, and renewed bandit activi- 
ties up-river north of Hankow. Government punitive 
expeditions were sent at once and the inauguration of an inten- 
sive aerial campaign was later announced, March 18. 

By far the most serious event in political circles has been 
the resignation from his important post as chairman of the 
Legislative Yuan of Hu Han-min. Mr. Hu, one of the 
earliest supporters of Sun Yat-sen, has long been a powerful 
Kuomintang ‘leader and official in the Nanking government. 
He is known to have held for a long time convictions in 
certain matters of civil and financial policy at variance with 
those of President Chiang Kai-shek and other government 
leaders, although he gave the fullest support to the former 
during the prosecution of the late civil war and in his position 
as State Councilor virtually administered the affairs of state 
during the President’s absence on military duty. The recent 
issue concerning the silver loan (dealt with elsewhere in this 
section) is known to have been a factor in Mr. Hu’s 
resignation. The immediate occasion however is officially 
reported to have been his disapproval of the inclusion of a 
provisional constitution for China in the agenda of the forth- 
coming People’s Convention. He did not favor the cessation 
of the so-called “period of tutelage” at this time, and so, in 
the words of President Chiang, is “ignoring the national 
wishes and seeking to bar the historical development of the 
people,” a process which is supposed to be thoroughly in 
accord with the principles of Sun Yat-sen. The resignation 
came on March 2, and was followed by the virtual detention 
of the ex-official at Tangshan by government order until his 
illness effected his return to Nanking on March 9 where, 
however, the detention continued, “in the best interests of the 
nation and the approaching people’s congress.” Comment on 
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the important event has been wide and varied, though in the 
main President Chiang’s bold action is regarded as necessary 
and as an unexpected sign of strength. The People’s Conven- 
tion, to consider a constitutional form for the new national 
government and so inaugurate the second stage in “Democ- 
racy” for China, is scheduled to meet in Nanking on May 5, 
and plans for agenda and selection of delegates are reported 
as well under way. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The 71st Congress of the United States came to a close, 
officially, on March 4, actually in the small hours of March 5, 
after the long and severe pressure of legislative work had 
necessitated gruelling hours of debate and committee hearings 
and even all-night sessions. Some of its most important 
business still remained untransacted. No action was taken on 
the various measures for immigration restriction which had 
been proposed as part of an unemployment relief program, 
the Filipino aspects of which had aroused great excitement in 
the Philippines, Hawaii and the Pacific Coast of the United 
States. The Philippines Independence issue also remained 
untouched, as did the ratification of the Samoa Organic Act 
providing for civil government. These matters will await the 
72nd Congress and its new personnel. Meantime it is likely 
that a Congressional visit of investigation in the Philippine 
Islands may be made. 

One of the last acts of the present session was the passage 
by both houses of the Woman’s Citizenship Bill which 
permits American women who marry aliens ineligible to 
citizenship to retain their own citizenship. This Bill is an 
amendment to a previous Act on marriage and citizenship 
which did not extend to marriage with ineligible aliens and 
thereby worked hardship upon women who married Asiatics. 
The newly passed Act makes it possible for women who have 
so lost their citizenship to regain it by simple legal means. 
This change affects, particularly, large numbers of American- 
born Oriental women, citizens in their own right, who had lost 
their citizenship by marriage to Orientals not born in the 
United States and incapable of naturalization. These women 
may be restored to citizenship upon their own initiative. The 
Act was welcomed especially in Hawaii and other sections 
where the Oriental population is extensive. 
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Also in the last hours of Congress, Senator Borah renewed 
his plea for recognition of Russia, without effect. He 
reiterated the statement that he saw no hope for any disarma- 
ment or peace schemes so long as the Soviets remained outside 
the family of nations, nor much hope for bettered trade 
relations and economic conditions in the United States until 
that government recognized the fact of Soviet political 
solvency. Later, on March 11, the White House issued a 
statement of intent to oppose any move to recognize Soviet 
Russia “except on traditional American terms.” A State De- 
partment survey of conditions in Russia is now under way. 

The general economic situation is felt to be gradually 
bettering itself, though the problem of unemployment and 
the relief of distress due to that and to the devastation of farm 
lands in the large drouth areas still remains acute. On 
February 25 there were large gatherings and demonstrations 
in all the principal cities of the nation marking a day of 
“unemployment protest” set by labor and communist organi- 
zations. On March 12 Robert P. Scripps, president of a 
large newspaper syndicate, warned the Progressive Conven- 
tion that the United States may find itself in the grip of an 
enforced dictatorship if no milder steps are taken to relieve 
the economic situation. The world must come to working 
hours far shorter than yet dreamed of, if there is to be employ- 
ment for all and a solution to the menace of overproduction. 

ARCH 14 saw the completion of the largest tunnel in the 

Orient, at Shimizu, Japan. It has been under construc- 
tion for a period of ten years, is 31,831 feet in length, and cost 
12,000,000 yen. Railroads are now being laid and the tunnel 
will be formally opened on September 1. 


NANKING announces the completion of a nation-wide cen- 
sus according to the results of which China is estimated to 
have a population of 474,480,000. Shanghai alone boasts a 
population of over three millions, according to the new 
figures, and so claims to be the largest city in the Far East. 


THE Colonial Exposition in Paris is to open on May | at 

the Parc de Vincennes, continuing until October 30. 
Elaborate architecture and landscaping, including replicas 
of places famous in the Pacific possessions of the French 
government, are being completed. 
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EpiTor!IAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around ti, 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of Pactric AFFAIRS. 


ANTI-ORIENTAL LEGISLATION 
From the Osaka Mainichi (Japanese), March 1, 1931 


Some of the Canadian political bees in British Columbia are again buzz- 
ing with anti-Oriental legislation. The new discriminatory move on citi- 
zenship, land and Oriental communities along the Fraser River is evident]; 
another legal handicap sought by the less efficient “Whites” against their 
Oriental competitors. Yet, in view of the numerous handcuffs and chains 
already put on the Orientals, besides the social discrimination, it is rather 
curious to know if there is any more room for further anti-Oriental legisla- 
tion without skinning us alive. 

For example, unlike in the U. S., the children of Japanese parentage in 
Canada are born without citizenship and even when they become naturalized, 
their citizenship is not full-fledged. Simultaneously, the ultimate elimination 
of Japanese from the fishing industry is aimed at by the gradual decrease in 
the number of fishing licenses issued to Japanese along the Fraser River. 

But as far as the realization of the contemplated discrimination is con- 
cerned, Chinese and Japanese may rest assured, trusting in the fair play of the 
great people who want equal rights in trade with England, to help China 
on silver; and uphold the principle of international cooperation and goodwill. 
Otherwise, it will not be only the Orientals who suffer as the consequence. 


IS CHINA DRIFTING TOWARD AN OPIUM MONOPOLY? 
From the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, February 21, 1931 


Although practically nothing on the subject has appeared in the foreign 
newspapers, the Chinese dailies in Shanghai have devoted much attention to 
an alleged move toward the creation of an official opium monopoly in China. 
Much of the discussion has resulted from a statement by Dr. Wu Lien-teh, 
head of the Manchurian plague prevention service and now director of the 
Government quarantine service, which outlined a general plan for opium 
control, based, partially at least, on the so-called monopoly system. One may 
easily sense the predicament of the Government in respect to this situation. 
Thousands of Chinese do smoke opium in violation of law. This leads to 
illicit trafficking in the drug to the extent of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 a year. Most of this money goes into the pockets of smugglers and cor- 
rupt government officials; hence why shouldn’t the Government take the 
matter in hand, establish a definite monopoly system of opium production and 
distribution somewhat on the lines of the salt tax department? ‘The vast 
sums involved in the trade would easily finance the administration of the 
monopoly, pay for hospitals to treat opium addicts, and, conceivably, leave 
a considerable portion over for the National Treasury. The scheme looks 
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attractive, almost as attractive as the schemes in the United States for abol- 
ishing prohibition and having the government engage in the liquor traffic. ‘The 
scheme for the establishment of an opium monopoly in China undoubtedly 
would be beneficial if there could be any assurance that such a system would 
eliminate the evil, but the practice has been that the monopoly system does 
not prohibit, but on the other hand leads to perpetuation due to the revenues 
derived from the monopoly. Every colonial administration in the Far East, 
with the exception of the Philippines, has an opium monopoly and while most 
of them were designed for the announced purpose of curbing the use of the 
drug, the actual experience has been that they serve to perpetuate the system 
because governments do not want to relinquish this important source of 
revenue. With official opium monopolies maintained by various European 
nations at her very doors, one may realize the strong temptation which exists 
in China to follow a similar practice. In fact there is strong evidence that 
China has received her inspiration from the European colonial administration, 
which desires a perpetuation of the system. Could China in some manner 
succeed in suppressing opium production and cut down consumption to a 
minimum as she once did, it would force the European (and Japanese) col- 
onial opium monopolies to close up shop. It will therefore be interesting to 
observe the future political reaction in China regarding the opium monopoly 
suggestions, China’s problem being: How to suppress a business that pays 
between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 a year, none or little of which im- 
portant revenue goes into the Government treasury but into the pockets of 
smugglers and corrupt officials, almost exactly similar to the situation in the 
United States where the bootleggers and corrupt officials have amassed great 
wealth from the illicit liquor traffic. 


FOREIGN OUTRAGES AT PEIPING 
From The Leader (Chinese), Peiping, January 29, 1931 


After a few weeks during which they were able to carry on their busi- 
ness without interference, the Peking Pavilion Theatre has again been the 
scene of an outrage by foreigners in uniform. The last previous occasion, it 
will be recalled, was when some Italian marines took exception to an Ameri- 
can film, “Three Sisters,” being shown there a little over a month ago, and 
a gang of them entered the operating room, forcibly seized parts of the film, 
took them outside, and burned them—an act which we editorially referred 
to as “rank robbery and destruction of Chinese property on Chinese soil.” 
Apparently encouraged by this example of lawlessness, for which it appears 
the offenders have never in any way been punished by their officers who are 
supposed to be responsible for their behaviour, French soldiers attempted to 
enter the operating room of the Peking Pavilion last Monday night to stop 
the exhibition of another American picture, “Hot for Paris.” In apprehen- 
sion of the destruction of their property as before, the management stopped 
the picture. They lost the income from the film for which they had paid, 
while the cinema goers, Chinese and foreign, were deprived of seeing the 
picture. 

That an outrage of this kind should happen twice at the same theatre 
on Chinese territory within five weeks is something that calls for drastic 
action, if there is to be any security for Chinese property in the neighborhood 
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of the Legation Quarter. The nature of the picture is of subsidiary im- 
portance, as, if there were anything insulting to the French people or likely 
to influence race or national feeling against them, this could be taken up by 
the French authorities with the Chinese through diplomatic channels which 
already exist... . 

We have previously referred to the Legation Guards as being an un- 
necessary thing in Peiping now, and it is becoming more and more evident 
that they are not only unnecessary but in part dangerous. If foreign dip- 
lomatic representatives cannot see this, perhaps their home Governments may 
be more open to conviction. In addition to these outrages at the cinema, 
there are fights between service men of different nationalities on Chinese soil, 
such as the recent bloody combats between American and French service men 
in the brothel district, in which Chinese are injured. The drilling of the 
Japanese Guards outside the Legation Quarter, which produced a panic 
among pedestrians and bystanders and stopped traffic for a while on Tuesday 
morning, is now exciting Chinese press opinion. 

How long will these things continue to flaunt as a red flag before the 
rising tide of Chinese nationalism? And all this in Peiping, ‘Northern 
Peace,” not a seaport or a garrison, but the great cultural centre of the 
Chinese people, where China shows its artistic and cultural treasures, its uni- 
versities and museums, to the world, and where the outside world continues 
to show China the necessity of force, Legation Guards, in international 
dealings. 


NO SILVER LOAN FOR CHINA 
From the New Republic, New York, March 4, 1931 


So preposterous is the Senate sub-committee’s proposal for a huge silver 
loan to China that it could simply be ignored, if its source did not confer a 
semblance of authority. After all, it emanates from the upper house of the 
national legislative body of the richest and most powerful country in the 
world. 

The objects of the proposed loan, as stated by Senator Pittman’s com- 
mittee, are grandiose. ‘They are to restore peace to China, stabilize its gov- 
ernment, develop its resources, reduce poverty and convert China into a 
market for America’s surplus products. What is more delicately glossed over 
is the fact that Senator Pittman’s state, Nevada, is a silver producer and is 
now glutted with an over-supply which it naturally wants to dump on China, 
as the Chinese bluntly pointed out a month ago when the committee made its 
preliminary announcement. ‘This purpose the loan would indeed serve, but 
it is the only one. For that reason the Chinese have shown little interest in 
the proposal. They are eager enough for foreign loans, principally because 
money will entrench the party in power. But notwithstanding propaganda in 
Washington emanating from silver interests and from dubious individuals 
purporting to represent the Chinese government, responsible Chinese officials 
have thus far refused to consider a silver loan, especially one that would lay 
down tons of silver bullion in Shanghai, where silver is already piled up. 
On the contrary, T. V. Soong, Minister of Finance, has said that China 
wanted no loan on the terms offered. 

While it is true that China’s trade with the United States has seriously 
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decreased, the decline in the price of silver is only an incidental factor. The 
fundamental cause is the political and economic disorganization in China by 
reason of civil wars and banditry, to say nothing of the deeper social dis- 
organization of a hundred years of disruptive forces resulting from the con- 
tact with the West and Western industrialism and imperialism. If silver 
were restored to its normal value, China’s trade with the United States would 
still remain low. In any case, dumping a large quantity of American silver in 
Shanghai would not restore silver to its normal value. It would only relieve 
American silver producers, which is quite another matter. 

China’s trade with the West will recover when China recovers equi- 
librium. This no loan can bring about. Foreign loans will not bring about 
stability and thus stimulate foreign trade. They will stimulate foreign trade 
after stability has been obtained, which is something only the Chinese them- 
selves can accomplish. A great deal of empty verbiage has been spilled about 
“reconstructing” China by building roads, though how that would reconstruct 
China is not made clear. The transformation of a medieval social economy 
into an industrial society involves infinitely more than roads. When China 
by its own efforts has laid the foundations of the new society, it will be able 
to build its own roads. Until then the roads will be of little use. Not only 
would a loan now be futile, but, for practical reasons, it is impossible. The 
only conditions on which Western governments or Western bankers will 
make loans to China are conditions which the Chinese rigidly refuse to accept. 

The Pittman committee’s resolutions are conveniently vague on the sub- 
ject of security. They refer to restrictions on the uses to which the loan is 
to be put, but they do not specify how the restrictions are to be enforced. 
With government in China admittedly unstable, and existing foreign loans 
in default, the bankers of Europe and the United States have refused, as 
indeed they must, to make further loans without supervision of expenditure. 
But supervision of expenditure is tantamount to control over the Chinese 
government, which the leaders of nationalist China refuse to give. If they 
did not, they would lose all the fruits of the nationalist revolution and return 
to the status of twenty years ago, when partition threatened the country. At 
no time in recent years have the leaders of China been more uncompromising 
on this subject than they are just now. 

Foreign-loan diplomacy has contributed to bring China to its present 
desperate state. It had also in the past, before Chinese nationalism put a stop 
to foreign-loan diplomacy, brought the foreign lending nations to the edge 
of war. To set it on foot again, even if China consented, would be a tragic 
blunder. Restoration of the value of silver to its normal level would help 
relieve the depression in world commerce, although the influence of silver 
in the depression is much exaggerated. The depression began before silver 
dropped and has much more fundamental and serious causes. Any sound 
international measures which can be taken to stiffen silver will be salutary, 
and the Senate might well consider such measures. But China is another 
matter, and to plunge into her complicated and for the present insoluble 
questions with jejune cure-alls which have long been abandoned by those 
who know China, is absurd. Fortunately, China is not likely to consent. 
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NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 
By Anatol M. Kotenev 
North-China Daily News and Herald, Ltd., Shanghai, 1931. Mex $10.50 


The author believes that in spite of the extraordinarily 
patient efforts of Western Sinologists, Westerners have never 
entirely achieved an understanding of China. They have col- 
lected exhaustive and accurate data, perhaps—but, says the 
author in his foreword, “the very structure of the Chinese 
mind, which makes the Chinese assimilate facts in a manner 
quite differently from us, requires a knowledge of reactions 
rather than actions, and of consequences rather than events.” 
He believes that only a method of historical research based 
on this approach can serve to make understanding of East by 
West at all possible. 

The volume is subtitled “An Interpretation of Events in 
Modern China and Whither They Lead.” Intended as “a 
textbook of revolution,” the narrative goes back to the true 
beginnings of the revolution, to the “Hundred Days of Re- 
form” under the Emperor Kuang Hsu in 1898. From this 
point it sweeps on into the current of great events which began 
with the beginning of the century. 

All through this period of titanic change, of topsy-turvy 
happenings and of principles so difficult to reconcile with all 
that one knew of ancient China, the author seeks to interpret, 
to explain consistently, in terms of the same ancient China and 
the classic precepts of her sages, the movement of modern 
thought; endeavoring to show that this very maelstrom of ap- 
parently grotesque and unrelated events was the inevitable 
outcome of individual happenings and decisions quite reason- 
able and quite normal to the Chinese nature. 

For instance, Yuan Shi-kai is not shown as the pawn of 
chance, buffetted by strange new forces and driven into a 
regime of trickery and disloyalty by events outside himself— 
a man who incomprehensibly altered his natural role of im- 
perialist and servant to emperors in order to espouse a re- 
publicanism in which he did not believe. He is shown rather 
as the powerful man who sees the light of inescapable coming 
events and, in accordance with his classic philosophy, en- 
deavors to shape those events as favorably as he may—a man 
who acted to bring about the inevitable transition from mon- 
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archy to republic in as ordinary a fashion as could be, preserv- 
ing for the country at large what he could of the semblance 
of a “heaven-ordained”’ change. 

The tragedy of Yuan Shi-kai, as M. Kotenev depicts it, 
was that his astuteness and foresight, so admirably displayed 
before the revolution, soon broke down under his assumption 
of personal power; his method of crushing political enemies, 
“based upon terrorism and murder, the traditional weapons 
of Asiatic politics,” and his fatal mistake of judgment in esti- 
mating the unimportance of Japanese encroachment in 1914, 
sealed his doom. 

The tragedy of Sun Yat-sen, a foreign-educated “idealist 
of the purest water,” lay in the fact that ‘“‘as soon as he was 
compelled by circumstances to lead the Chinese masses he was 
unable to find in his theories anything in common with the 
people whom he had all his life hoped to lead into the benefits 
of foreign civilization,” (p. 71). Even in the chapter “The 
Birth of Chinese National Opinion,” a well-planned con- 
sideration of one of the most remarkable and rapid phases of 
transition in China, the author reverts again to what he has 
termed the essential tragedy of the great revolutionary leader. 
Granting the extraordinary rise of racial consciousness within 
a few short years, he nevertheless measures its depth and 
validity by what he terms Sun Yat-sen’s final failure, by the 
passivity of the people before their leader’s stirring efforts: 
“The Chinese masses in which he... . passionately believed, 
were unable to fathom the depth of his revolutionary ideals; 
they remained aloof from the struggle which was taken up 
by him on their behalf and for their sake, (a fact) which 
deprived it of its sense and purpose,” (p. 152). 

There is an interesting exposition of the Sun principles, 
woven in with an account of the first penetration of the Rus- 
sian influence into China. All the military and political in- 
trigues of the period 1920 to 1924 (ending in the death of 
Sun Yat-sen) are outlined interestingly and without becoming 
wearisome. Every page is generously annotated with refer- 
ences to which the reader may turn in order to amplify with 
factual narrative the excellent interpretative account here 
given. 

In fact, the bulk of the volume from here on is based upon 
the author’s theory of an “Eurasian” explanation for the en- 
tire drama of modern China. The “proletarization” of the 
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Kuomintang (a proceeding shocking enough to the Chinese 
gentry who had hitherto made up its strength) and the close 
liaison which developed with Moscow are considered in de- 
tail. The author finds it “a difficult task to disclose the true 
nature of Sun’s relation with the Soviets or of the mental 
evolution involved in his acceptance of Communistic political 
methods. He (the author) believes that “only a deep psy- 
chological process .. .. might have caused him to commit 
this highest act of self-negation” in surrendering to strangers 
and foreigners at this time his own unlimited authority in the 
Kuomintang (p. 182). He believes that a strong factor there- 
in lay in Russia’s “Eurasian doctrine,” Russia’s emphasis upon 
her own Eurasian character and upon her ability to under- 
stand Asiatic peoples. For Sun Yat-sen, Russia’s revolution 
was symbolized as a return into the family of Oriental races 
after a period of European domination and of European 
veneer. The need of Soviet Russia for a strong Asia was 
inevitably great and this, in turn, is the practical aspect of 
the “Eurasian doctrine” which the author names as the motive 
of Borodin in China. 

This extremely interesting summary of Sino-Russian re- 
lations since the provisional diplomatic agreement of 1924 
forms the thread upon which the events of revolution are 
strung during the remainder of the narrative. ‘The account 
of Kuomintang progress as an “Eurasian phenomenon” is in- 
terrupted long enough to discuss Japan’s interests in North 
China, which determined the attitude of this other Asiatic 
neighbor toward the Chinese revolution and constituted a 
possible blockade to its progress. The entire North China 
situation, with its Manchurian-Japanese entanglements, is 
here briefly discussed with an impartial air. The author in- 
terprets Japan’s “beneficent neutrality” during the early vic- 
torious tide of Kuomintang advance as the hope of a strong 
Chinese government which would “oust the foreigners and 
give room to Japan,” (p. 274). Similarly he explains Japan’s 
sudden volte face at Tsinan, following the serious split in 
Kuomintang forces, as due to the cessation of hope in this . 
respect, and the determination to look out for her own in- : 
terests without sacrificing any more to the uncertain, in fact 
highly improbable, success of the national forces. ; 

The narrative is carried into the year 1930 in a final 
chapter (XV) entitled “Aftermath of the Anti-North Ex- 
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pedition: the Capitulation of the West.” The success of the 
1926 Kuomintang drive, the rupture with the Russian ele- 
ments in the revolution, hastened as it was by the cooling of 
bourgeois Chinese faith when heavy taxes, new labor legisla- 
tion, etc., became “‘too heavy a strain for their enthusiasm to 
endure,” the strengthening of the moderates, their renewed 
drive to the North culminating in the fall of Peking—all of 
this is carried forward with illuminating detail. One is no- 
where conscious of the injection of a Russian point of view, 
nor able at any point to judge whether the author was himself 
in sympathy with the Soviet experiment in China or not. The 
result is a rather remarkable attempt at interpreting a very 
remarkable period (stretching out under our very eyes) in the 
creation of a modern nation. —FE. G. 


TWO YEARS OF NATIONALIST CHINA 
Edited by M. T. Z. Tyau 
Kelly and Walsh, Limited, Shanghai, 1930. G$5.00 


Within the 500 pages of this volume the brilliant director 
of the Intelligence Department of the Nanking government 
has succeeded in giving a remarkably comprehensive picture 
of the background, development, functioning, scope and 
future purpose of the Kuomintang, the nationalist party which 
achieved foreign recognition three years ago as the ruling 
power in modern China. 

Chapter I is a brief tactical history of the military move- 
ments by which the Nationalists achieved nation-wide power 
in their progress from Canton to Peking (1926-1928). In the 
course of this record the dramatic and highly significant 
Hankow period, marked by the first establishment of party 
government outside of Canton, by the brilliant diplomacy of 
Mr. Eugene Chen and the advisorship of the Russian Borodin, 
receives short shrift, as follows: “On January Ist, 1927, the 
Nationalist Government at Canton was removed to Hankow. 
It soon developed Communist tendencies, while the domina- 
tion of Borodin and his fellow-nationals become intolerable. 
To preserve the fruits of their hard-won battles, the moderate 
elements among the Party collaborated with General Chiang 
Kai-shek and established another Nationalist Government, 
on April 18th, 1927, at Nanking.” 

The second and third chapters, devoted to the organiza- 
tion of the Kuomintang and of the National Government, are 
particularly valuable as concise expositions of the motivating 
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principles and the structural elements involved in this great 
interlocking directorate which holds China’s immediate des- 
tiny in its hands. Chapter IV is a tremendous one devoted 
to Administration, and going, in greater detail, into the fifteen 
administrative branches of government. Here is ample in- 
formation under any one of the fifteen sectional headings for 
a cursory understanding of the practical working of any par- 
ticular aspect of government—Home Affairs, Foreign Rela- 
tions, Finance, Agriculture and Mining, Industry, Commerce 
and Labor, Education, Communications, etc., etc. Accom- 
plishments, programs to be undertaken, personnel, political 
considerations, etc., are carefully considered. The section 
dealing, amongst other foreign relations, with the extrater- 
ritorial problem will be widely interesting because so con- 
troversial in subject matter. That dealing with finance is 
particularly important at this time as giving a background for 
the present depression; it is intimately tied up with the section 
on military administration and efforts at disbandment. 

Succeeding chapters deal with the work of the Legislative 
Yuan in law compilation (in considerable detail); the 
Judicial Yuan and its efforts toward the establishment of 
modern courts, prison reform, and codification; the Exami- 
native Yuan, charged with the setting of qualifications for 
office-holding; the Control Yuan, vested with powers of im- 
peachment and audit. There is also a chapter on the steps 
being taken toward the unification of various systems of local 
government, one outlining the extensive plans for the remak- 
ing of ancient Nanking into a modern capital, and one on the 
important program of the government research institute 
(Academia Sinica). Considerable statistical material (partial 
in nature) about Chinese population, agricultural lands, in- 
dustrial establishments, foreign trade, commodity index num- 
bers, has been collected in Chapter XII. Documents and 
other miscellaneous material find their place in the bulky 
appendix. 

Here the Chinese government ‘has told the world all that 
the world at large is likely to want to know at present about 
its achievements, its hopes and plans. Mr. Tyau’s creative 
and editorial labors as represented in this thick volume 
deserve commendation and thanks. —E. G. 
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CHINA: THE COLLAPSE OF A CIVILIZATION 


By Nathaniel Peffer 
The John Day Company, New York, 1930. G$3.50 


TORTURED CHINA 
By Hallett Abend 
Ives Washburn, New York, 1930. G$3.00. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 


don, 1931. 12s 6a 

At first glance we have here two books of a comparable 
nature. Both are, in a sense, surveying the present and look- 
ing into the future. Both are products of the pens of Ameri- 
can journalists who, having spent some years in China as local 
newspapermen and foreign correspondents, have apparently 
succumbed at last to the urge to tell “the truth about China” — 
no new phenomenon in the last decade or more. 

But here the superficial similarity ceases, and on perusal 
the two books show a subtle difference which soon widens 
into a definite gulf. 

“Tortured China” is a true newspaperman’s book, the 
work of a man whose spirit has been inundated by the flood 
of bleak experiences which have come to him in China and 
oppressed by the flow of dispiriting events passing before his 
eyes. It is a newspaperman’s book in the way it is put to- 
gether—a collection of exhibits, a list of isolated examples, 
impressive in their aggregate if not in their fragmentary na- 
ture. And it is a book written to prove a point, to establish, 
by a piece of spectacular reporting, the author’s conviction 
that foreign intervention, “both for economic and humani- 
tarian reasons,” is imperative and indeed inevitable in China. 

“China: The Collapse of a Nation,” on the other hand, 
is not the diatribe that its title might seem to indicate. It is 
not concerned with painting a dark picture of present condi- 
tions, describing disquieting trends in revolution and politics, 
forecasting an “inevitable” future, or pointing a moral. The 
author is concerned with these things only as they are 
symptoms of the larger problem which absorbs him—the 
problem of the conflict of civilizations. He is endeavoring, 
by means of the most stupendous object lesson of the con- 
temporary world, to analyze the reactions of one civilization 
upon another, to see how the intrusion of one culture leads to 
the modification, the cracking up, the final disintegration of 
another. China, who had for centuries accepted these intru- 
sions, absorbed and obliterated within her own vastness so 
many civilizations alien to her own, met finally with a vigor, 
a purpose, a mechanized drive before which her own static 
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cultural immensity must slowly crumble, devoid of the further 
power to alter and subdue. 

To what confusion has this slow disintegration led—in 
thought and social attitudes, in revolutionary concepts and 
practices, in actual conditions of existence? This is the fertile 
ground of Mr. Peffer’s examination. It is an examination 
which leads into uncompromising issues and harsh statement; 
but it is one as profitable to Westerners as to Easterners, for it 
probes the intruding civilization as keenly as that intruded 
upon. It should be a provocative and in some sense an in- 
spiring book for Chinese patriots and for foreign students 
alike. 

Of the two perhaps Abend’s book has roused the greatest 
excitement. It has been heralded as a “sensational” revela- 
tion, as the “first authentic picture” of China today; it has 
been highly praised and violently condemned. But of the two 
books it is by far the less important. It has some true writing 
in it—as nearly as one can arrive at that highly comparative 
thing, truth, in a situation of conflict such as this; it has some 
faithful delineation, is far from being consistently unsympa- 
thetic to China, and even its conclusion has the merit of sin- 
cerity if not of wisdom. But it is the sort of thing that has 
been done often from one angle or another, and that does not 
merit the vehemence due to novelty. Marred by the too- 
sweeping convictions of the author and by the fragmentary if 
illuminating character of its “revelations,” it cannot stand on 
the same plane of dispassionate study or lasting worth with 
Mr. Peffer’s volume. —E. G. 
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Some Books on China 


MODERN CHINESE LEGAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY; by Tseng Yu- 
hao; 320 pp. with index; The Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai, 1930; 
M$5.00. 


A dissertation upon Chinese legal and political thought as 
it has developed out of its pre-Western beginnings first 
through the influence of Kang Yu-wei, the great reformer, 
then of Liang Chi-chao the liberal scholar, Sun Yat-sen the 
political revolutionist, and the later stream of Western-moti- 
vated ideas. The author is president of the High Court of 
Justice for Anhwei Province. 
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CHINESE LABOUR; by Fang-Fu-an; 185 pp. with appendix; Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 
Shanghai, 1931; M$6.00. 


This is an economic and statistical survey of labor condi- 
tions, movements and recent legislation in China today. The 
author states his indebtedness to the Institute of Social Re- 
search at Peiping, the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor of the Nanking government, the Nankai University 
Committee on Social and Economic Research at Tientsin, the 
researches of Dr. Chen Ta’s department at Yenching Univer- 
sity and to several municipal Bureaux of Social Affairs for 
the materials of his study. The volume covers working con- 
ditions, wages and cost of living, strikes, the over-supply of 
labor and the possibilities of birth control as an ameliorative 
factor, unions, industrial welfare movements, and new labor 
laws. There are photographs, charts and statistical tables. 


THE OLD CHINA TRADE; by Foster Rhea Dulles; 220 pp. with bibliography 
and index; Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1930; G$4.00. 


This is a story of the “merchant seamen of the young re- 
public (America) . . . scouring the seven seas in search of 
trade” at the beginning of their country’s independence, and 
of those who came after them in the China adventuring. It 
deals with the winged clipper ships and their cargoes, their 
sea routes, and the conditions under which their masters car- 
ried on trade in China, up to the date when diplomacy en- 
tered into the romance and made everything safe and secure 
and uninteresting through the Treaty of Wanghia in 1844. 
The author has collected his materials chiefly from the New 
York Public Library, the New York Historical Society, the 
Essex Institute, the Peabody Museum, and old manuscripts 
privately owned. The narrative involves a chapter on the 
early relations of the U. S. A. with China, and one on the part 
which opium played in the whole matter; likewise one, in 
passing, on the “Anglo-Chinese hostilities” of the period. 


KOW-TOW; by Princess Der Ling; 322 pp.; Chapman & Hall’s, Limited, London, 
1930; 15s. 


The author is peculiarly able to interpret old China for 
Western readers because she has known the West so intimately 
since coming out of the seclusion of the Empress Dowager’s 
court in the old Forbidden City of Peking. Her earlier books 
of reminiscence, ‘““T'wo Years in the Forbidden City,” and 
“Old Buddha,” are well known. This volume carries further 
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her recollections and experiences by a progress backward into 
the realm of childhood and childish relationships in the 
Flowery Kingdom of the 19th Century. It is a delightful 
bit of autobiography, personal and intimate, yet, because of 
her family connection with diplomacy, touching events of 
world-wide importance and universal historical interest. 


SUN YAT-SEN: Sa Vie et sa Doctrine; by Wou Sao-fong; 215 pp.; Les Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1929. 


This is the doctorate thesis of a Doctor of Law of the 
Ecole des Sciences Politiques at Paris. Following the bio- 
graphical chapters relating to the childhood and student years 
of the revolutionary leader, the history assumes the form of a 
record of the Chinese revolution in terms of Sun Yat-sen’s 
activities and the development of his politico-revolutionary 
principles. All this, together with a chapter on the death of 
the leader, is briefly covered in Part I of the volume, encom- 
passing forty pages. Part II is devoted to an historical and 
philosophical exposition, in detail, of the origin and signifi- 
cance of each of the various principles embodied in the 
famous “San Min” doctrine (115 pages). Part III covers 
the psychological, moral, economic and political reconstruc- 


tion program upon which the National government is em- 
barked in pursuance of Dr. Sun’s “Three Principles of the 
People.” There are forewords by Hu Han-min, Wang 
Ching-wei and Wang Chung-hui, all closely associated with 
Dr. Sun in the formation of the Kuomintang, although not all 
of them are still allied with its present rule. 


LE MARIAGE ET LA SITUATION DE LA FEMME MARIEE EN CHINE; by 
Tchang Ting-tchang; 126 pp.; Librarie Arthur Rousseau, Paris, 1930. 


Another thesis for a doctorate of law, published in a Uni- 
versity of Paris series of studies in foreign, comparative and 
international law. The work covers the first quarter of the 
present century in extent and deals with the sources of present 
law (in laws of usage rather than of explicit statement) ; the 
legal and customary formalities (chiefly financial) preceding 
marriage, and the actual requirements and forms of the 
marriage itself; divorce, in its historical aspects (causes, etc.) 
and its effects; juridical asjects of the relation of husband and 
wife, of wife and other members of her husband’s family, and 
of wife and her own family. 
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4600 JAHRE CHINA; by Kuo Shien-yen and Karl Hinkel; 133 pp.; Oeffentliches 

Leben, Géttingen, Germany, 1930. 

A treatise on.the political, industrial and cultural sig- 
nificance of China’s four thousand years, with preliminary 
notes on the structure of Chinese speech and calligraphy by 
Gu Bau-tschang (German romanization). Chapters: (1) the 
land divisions and agricultural systems; (2) State and society 
in ancient China; (3) some teachings from the classics; (4) a 
comparative record of China and Europe from the early con- 
nections made by Marco Polo down to the present day; (5) 
State and society in China of today; (6) China’s cultural 
power today; (7) the outlook for Socialism in China of the 
future. There is a bibliography and map. 


A NEW MIND AND OTHER ESSAYS; by Evan Morgan; 244 pp.; Kelly and 

Walsh, Shanghai, 1930; M$3.50. 

This is a collection of some thirty essays by Evan Morgan, 
who has published them individually in different magazines 
during the past few years. The essays are various, but there 
is one thread running through all, and that is China. The 
subjects differ, but they are all concerned with Chinese things. 
Some deal with the Chinese view of life, some with Chinese 
politics, some with culture and education, some with progress 
and reform. They are attempts to understand the character of 
the Chinese, and their value lies in the fact that they bring 
Chinese history to bear on every theme. The writer has 
approached the subject with sympathy and respect, and the 
volume is well worth recommendation. 


THE CHINESE LAW ON NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS; by Hao-hsuan Sun; 

78 pp.; Kelly and Walsh, Shanghai, 1930; G$1.25. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law, promulgated by the 
National Government of China on October 30, 1929, is here 
translated into English. This is one of several similar trans- 
lations of new and important laws into foreign languages, 
undertaken to show in a concrete manner China’s efforts in 
the modernization of her legal system. 

CHINESE CIVILIZATION; by Marcel Granet; 435 pp. with bibliography, plates 
and maps; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London, 1930; 25s. 

It might be safely said that this volume is one of the most 
important works on the civilization of China that has ap- 
peared for many years. The merit of it lies in the alliance 
of imagination with scholarship, and the author “gets behind 
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facts and makes dry bones live.” The text deals with political 
history; the traditional history and the chief data of ancient 
history; and it considers in detail Chinese society—the people 
of the plains, the foundation of chieftainships, the seigniorial 
towns, and the society at the beginning of the Imperial era. 
Translated from the French. 


THE CHINESE DRAMA; by Kate Buss; 97 pp.; Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith, N. Y. and London, 1930; G$2.50. 


A very delightful and readable interpretation of the 
Chinese classical drama by one who is familiar with the tradi- 
tions and technique of the Oriental stage. The author pre- 
sents a clear outline of the major points involved in this most 
exacting art: the types of plays, their relation to Chinese 
literature, their religious influence, characters, actors, music, 
decoration and costume, symbolism and custom. I]lustrated 
with drawings and photographs. 


THE PORT OF HULUTAO; by Henan Chi; 53 pp. with appendix; Commercial 
Press, Ltd., Shanghai, 1930; M$1.60. 


Hulutao, China’s future port and gateway to the Three 
Eastern Provinces, is now in the process of construction, and 
the author describes it as “an international trade link in 
China’s economic program.” The material found in this small 
volume is compiled as a text for importers of foreign products 
and materials, in order that they may have information to 
assist them in determining economic routes and that they may 
be acquainted with conditions in ports through which their 
merchandise passes. Plentifully illustrated with maps, dia- 
grams, and photographs. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN CHINA; by Jermyn Chi-hung Lynn; 255 pp.; French 
Bookstore, Peiping, 1930; G$2.25. 


A discussion of the development of political parties, their 
history and activities. Space is given to all modern parties 
and cliques, but for the most part the writer dwells on the 
Kuomintang, because it has gained approximate control of the 
whole country. Very little political bias is expressed, and 
Dr. Lynn has tried to confine himself to a faithful narrative 
of facts. A helpful text for those who find themselves be- 
wildered by the apparent maze and chaos of Chinese politics, 
and for those who are interested in the progress of the one- 
party government experiment. 
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CHINESE GOVERNMENT LOAN ISSUES AND OBLIGATIONS; compiled and 
edited by the Research Department of the Bank of China; 110 pp.; Bank of 
China, Shanghai, 1930; M$4.00. 


Complete statistical information concerning domestic 
bonds and foreign loan obligations. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA 1929, Part II: Analysis, Vol. I—660 pp., Vol. II— 
638 pp.; Statistical Department of Inspectorate General of Customs, Shanghai, 
1930; M$5.00 (each volume). 


This is an analysis of China’s foreign trade during 1929, 
issued by the Maritime Customs. Statistical Series: Nos. 
3to 5. Volume I reviews imports; Volume II reviews exports. 
Chinese and English published in parallel columns. 


A STUDY OF THE STUDENT HOMES OF CHINA; by Ava B. Milam; 98 pp. 
with appendix; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1930. 

Dean Milam has made a study of 1,270 Chinese families, 
largely families of students, undertaken in order to secure a 
body of facts and experience as a basis for organizing a de- 
partment of Home Economics at Yenching University, Pek- 
ing. The author considers the family organization, its econ- 
omic status, standards of living, and the children in the 
Chinese home. 

GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK: THE BUILDER OF NEW CHINA; by Chen 


Tsung-hsi, Wang An-tsiang, and Wang I-ting; 107 pp.; Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1929; M$1.€0. 


The story of China’s man of the hour, leader in the unifica- 
tion of China under the Nationalist Government. ‘The book 
contains information concerning his early boyhood, his student 
days in China and Japan, his various roles as a military officer 
in the Revolution, and his relations with Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 


MINING LABOR IN CHINA; by Boris P. Torgasheff; 165 pp.; Bureau of In- 

dustrial and Commercial Information, Shanghai, 1930. 

A detailed study of the methods employed in Chinese 
mines, an estimate of the volume of laborers, wages, living 
conditions, unions, etc. 

PIONEERING IN CHINA; by Marion A. Habig; 153 pp.; Franciscan Herald 

Press, Chicago, 1930. 

The biography of the first Catholic native-born American 
priest to go to China, Francis Xavier Engbring. This book 
contains all available data on his life, together with some notes 
on his missionary companions. The interesting history of 
John of Montecorvino, who was the first Catholic missionary 
to China, in 1294, is also related. 
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THE LI SAO; by Chu Yuan; translated by Lim Boon Keng; 193 pp.; Com- 
mercial Press, Shanghai, 1929; M$3.00. 

A delightful and charming translation of the “Li Sao,” 
written by the poet and statesman Chu Yuan who died about 
288 B. C. This is one of the famous books of the world, and 
has maintained its prestige in China for over two thousand 
years. The poem is devoted entirely to the reflections of Chu 
Yuan on his family, on himself, on his political views, on his 
aesthetic ideals, on providence, nature, ancient heroes, on his 
king, the people, the psychology of the crowd. English and 
Chinese appear in parallel columns, and the book is supple- 
mented by extensive notes and commentaries. Prefaces and 
introductory notes by Sir Hugh Clifford, Prof. H. A. Giles, 
Rabindranath Tagore, and Dr. Chen Huan-chang. 


OTHER BOOKS ON CHINA 


Asia’s TEEMING MIL.ions. By Etienne Dennery. Jonathan Cape, London, 
1931. 10s 6d. 

BuppHIsT PitGrim’s Procress, THE. By Helen M. Hayes. Murray Press, 
Boston. 3s 6d. 

Cuina. American Academy of Political and Social Science. The Academy, 
Philadelphia, 1930. G$2.00. 

nae Hour. By J. N. Smith. Martin Hopkinson, Ltd., London, 1930. 

s 6d. 

Cuina YEAR-Book, 1931. Edited by H. G. W. Woodhead. French Book- 
store, Peiping. M$20.00. 

CuinesE New-Year Festivars. By J. Bredon. Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai. 
G$3.00. 

CHINESE Farm Economy. By John Lossing Buck. Commercial Press, Ltd., 
Shanghai, 1930; University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931. 

CHINESE SociAL Oricins. By H. F. Rudd. Cambridge University Press, 
1930. 9s. 

Civit Cope oF THE REPUBLIC oF CHINA. By C. L. Hsia and others. Kells 
& Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai, 1929. 

DARKNESS FROM THE East. By Serge de Chessin. G. Harris & Co., London, 
1930. 10s 6d. 

Diz CHINESISCHE MA.ereI DER HAN-Dynastiz. By Fischer. Paul Neff, 
Berlin, 1930. ; 

Diz MANDSCHUREI IN WELTPOLITIK UND WELTWiRTSCHAFT. By Hans 
Maier. Deutsche Wissenschaft, Leipzig, 1930. 

Die Rote DES FERNEN OSTENS IN DEN POLITISCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN DER 
Macnrte 1895-1905. By Herbert Zuhlke. Emil Ebering Press, Berlin, 
1929. 

ForeicN Pusiic Dest oF Cuina, THE. By Arthur G. Coons. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1930. G$3.00. 
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GotpEN Puoenix. By L. B. Wingate. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., London, 
1930. 7s 6d. 

Guinness oF Honan. By Mrs. Howard Taylor. China Inland Mission, 
Philadelphia. G$1.75. 

INDEX Numpers of the Quantities and Prices of Imports and Exports and the 
Barter Terms of Trade in China, 1867-1928. By F. L. Ho. French 
Bookstore, Peiping, 1930. M$1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF THE MIssIoNARY MovEMENT IN CHINA. By 
C. K. Wu. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore; Oxford University Press, 
London, 1930. 11s 6d. 

JourNEY TO CHINA; OR Tuincs WuicH Are Seen. By Arnold Toynbee. 
Constable & Co., Ltd., London, 1931. 15s. 

Lire oF CuiNcIs KHAN, THE. By Boris Vladimirtsov. G. Routledge & Co., 
London, 1930. 10s 6d. 

Lotos Petats. By T. C. White. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1930. 
G$3.50. 

Monco.iAN Horne, THE. By Roland Strasser. Cape & Smith, New York, 
1930. G$3.50. 

MytuHs AND LEGENDs OF CHINA. By E. T. C. Werner. George C. Harap 
& Co., London, 1930. 

PoRTRAIT OF A CHINESE LADY AND CERTAIN OF HER CONTEMPORARIES. 
By D. Hosie. William Morrow & Co., New York, 1930. G$5.00. 

See CHINA WitH Me. By J. A. Tracy. Stratford Co., Boston, 1930. 
G$3.00. 

SILVER AND CHINA. By A. W. Pinnick. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai, 
1930. M$3.50. 

Son or CuiNnA, A. By Sheng Cheng. Translated by Marvin McC. Lowes. 
Norton & Co., New York, 1930. G$3.00. 

THREE Wise MEN oF THE East. By Elizabeth Bisland. Oxford University 
Press, London, 1931. G$16.50. 

THROUGH JADE GATE AND CENTRAL AsIA. By Mildred Crane and Fran- 
cesca French. Constable & Co., London, 1930. 

Tracepy oF AH Qu!, THe. And Other Chinese Stories. Translated from 
the Chinese by J. B. Kyn Yn Yu and from the French by E. H. F. 
Mills. Lincoln MacVeagh, the Dial Press, New York. G$2.50. 

Tsinctao Unper THREE Fiacs. By Wilson Leon Godshall. Commercial 
Press, Ltd., Shanghai, 1929. 

WIRTSCHAFT UND GESELLSCHAFT CHINAS. By K. A. Wittfogel. C. L. 
Hirschfeld, Leipzig, 1931. 


Random Notes 


Oceania, a new quarterly journal devoted to the study of the native 
peoples of Australia, New Guinea and the Islands of the Pacific, published its 
first number one year ago this month (Vol. I, No. 1, April, 1930). The 
a is published in Sydney, Australia, and edited by Professor Radcliffe 

rowne. 
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Wanderlust is another South Pacific magazine making its debut last year. 
It is published monthly in Auckland, New Zealand, and is a beautiful pro- 
duct of the printer’s art, of the type of the National Geographic (Washing- 
ton), specializing in scenic photography and fine color work. Its articles deal 
with geographical and historical interests, travel and native life and customs 
in that part of the world. It supplies a long-felt want for intellectual and 
visual information on an area about which there has been a general dearth 
of knowledge. It does not attempt the scholarly and scientific plane of 
Oceania. 

La Revue Nationale Chinoise is a French monthly published in Shanghai 
and devoted, quite comprehensively, to politics, literature and economics. It 
is in its second year of publication and is edited by Monsieur du Pac de Mar- 
soulies, with Chinese acting on the editorial staff and as contributors. It js 
mainly a review and is naturally concerned chiefly with Chinese affairs. There 
is a regular Review of Reviews department, culled from current topics and 
comment appearing in Chinese periodicals; a section of general news events, 
one of Economic Notes and a “Courrier des Provinces” with correspondence 
from the interior. There are editorials and informative major aticles. 

Geo-Politik, a journal of politics and economics (Berlin), has a monthl; 
survey of the Indo-Pacific region by Dr. Karl Haushofer, honorary professor 
of the University of Munich. In Vol. VIII No. 2 (February) Dr. Haus- 
hofer takes occasion to refer his readers to two publications which he considers 
important for the student of the area—The Far Eastern Review (George 
Bronson Rea, Editor), Shanghai, and Pacific Affairs, Honolulu. He cites 
the major articles of the December, 1930, issue of the latter and calls special 
attention to the value of the bibliographical section. He describes Pacific 
Affairs as a “geopolitical source book of the first quality for the Indo-Pacific 
sphere.” 

The New Statesman and the Nation and Athenaeum, London liberal! 
weeklies, have united and henceforth publish as one journal, under the double 
title. The New Statesman was founded not many years ago by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb and other members of the Fabian society, and it has pursued a 
free liberal existence, representing no party and no dogma. The Nation has 
had a distinguished career of vigorous radicalism. ‘Together they will con- 
tinue ‘“‘as an independent journal of the Left, carrying on the traditions of 
both predecessors.”” The first joint issue appeared February 28 last. The 
editors, emphasizing the fact that the merger partakes of no moribund char- 
acter, describe the change as “a marriage and a christening” of both, not a 
“funeral” of either. 

In the American Journal of Sociology (Chicago) for March, 1931, in the 
section devoted to Current Research Projects we find listed under the head 
Emigration and Immigration the following of special interest to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations: 

“Filipino Immigration. Bruno Lasker, 129 East Fifty-second Street, New 
York City. A rapid survey of the character, causes and results of Filipino 
migration from the Philippine Islands to Hawaii and the mainland of the 
United States from 1918 to date. Data secured mostly from secondary 
sources such as local and specialized reports, public statistics, etc., and three 
months of field work spent mostly in interviews. 
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“Social Problems of Japanese People in the United States. Yoshi Otsuka, 
Box 125, Portland, Oregon. Data based on results of questionnaires sent to 
Japanese-speaking people in the United States, on extracts from American- 
Japanese news items, or former studies in the field, and on the writer's per- 
sonal contacts. 

“Americans in Process: a study of our citizens of Oriental ancestry. Wil- 
liam C. Smith, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. Study 
originated in 1923 in connection with the Survey of Race Relations on the 
Pacific Coast, was continued in Hawaii from July, 1926, to May, 1929, and 
is based largely upon two thousand life-histories written by the members of 
the group. Newspapers, reports, and all available documentary sources were 
also used.” 

Under Nationalities and Races there are two of interest, as follows: 

“Anti-Filipino Race Riots in the United States, covering California, 
Washington, Idaho and Utah. E. S. Bogardus, 3551 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. Data cover five race riots from 1928 to 1930 including 
the Watsonville one which extended over four days. 

“Recent adjustments of Chinese in America to city life. C. N. Reynolds, 
Stanford University, 611 Alvarado Row, Palo Alto, California. Deals 
largely with Chinese in San Francisco, San Jose, California, and Portland, 
Oregon, during the past ten years. Material consists of data on occupations, 
social organizations, use of schools, participation in politics, home life, housing, 
crime rates, intermarriage, etc.” 

Under Human Ecology and Geography the following: 

“Racial invasion in Hawaii. Andrew M. Lind, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. This study, begun at the University of Hawaii, and em- 
bracing the entire territory of Hawaii, covering a three-year period (1928-30), 
includes intensive case studies conducted in a number of rural and urban 
communities, and more extensive statistical materials designed to portray the 
processes in the territory at large. The problem was conceived within an 
ecological frame of reference, and maps have been utilized in large measure 
in presenting the material.” 


In the Periodicals 


Citations and Abstracts 


Note.—The periodicals here referred to are published in the English language 
unless otherwise stated. National ownership of such publications is indicated in paren- 


theses. 
CHINA 


CELESTIAL Poppy SMOKE; by Edgar Snow; Asia, New York, March, 1931. 
In 1917 opium had been practically eradicated from China. Yet 
today Chinese in Inner Mongolia are starving, tho surrounded by fertile 
fields—planted in poppy. One gathers from this article the staggering 
dimensions of the program the Drug Conferences hope to carry out. 
CHINESE Press Opinion; Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, January 
28, February 11, 1931. 

Editorials translated from the Chinese press: China’s Foreign Re- 
lations, The Tientsin Belgian Concession, Abolition of Extraterri- 
toriality, Japan and Manchuria, Railway Rights in the Three Eastern 
Provinces. 


Pacific Affairs 


Far East, THE; by Harold S. Quigley; Current History, New York, 
March, 1931. 

This department considers the Manchurian railway tangle, troop 
movements, bandit suppression, and the Japanese Diet. 

FroM THE CHINESE Press; China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, February 5, 
February 12, February 19, 1931. 

Editorials translated from the Chinese press: The Diplomacy of a 
Defeated Power, Extraordinary Happenings in This World, Menace ot 
Banditry Spreading, The Silver Problem in China, Japan’s Military Ex- 
penditure, Political Broil in Japan, Precipitous Fall of Silver Price, Red 
Indians in America, Demobilization of Shansi Army, Franco-German 
Relations, Sugar Industry in China. 

LiveLtHoop CoNFERENCE; by H. H. Kung; North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, February 24, 1931. 

Development of China’s internal resources. 

Mopern JupiciaA, REFoRM IN CurNA; by C. Y. W. Meng; Week in China 
(Chinese), Peiping, February 7, 1931. 

A detailed historical sketch of Chinese judicial reforms, together with 
a brief description of the present state of the Chinese judiciary and a 
statement of Chinese judicial reforms in the near future. 


Mut-Tsat System IN HoncGKonc; Industrial and Labour Information, 
Geneva, January 26, 1931. 

A report by the Governor of Hongkong submitted to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies showing the progress effected in the registration 
and protection of mui-tsai since the 1929 Amendment to the Domestic 
Service Ordinance and the Regulations of November 7, 1929. Mu i-tsai 
is the practice of child slavery. 

PLAN To Brinc Peace To CuiNna, A; by Grover Clark; The World, New 
York, February 15, 1931. 

An authority on Far Eastern affairs sets forth a plan wherein Ameri- 

can industries in China would finance rehabilitation. 


QUERELLE ENTRE Les MeETApPHysICIENS Et Les ScCIENTIFIQUES CHINOIS, 
La, in French; by Hsu Sung-nien; La Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shang- 


hai, January 14, 1931. 


RaciAL MoveMENT IN THE Far East, THE; by C. Y. W. Meng; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, February 7, 1931. 

The Twentieth Century has marked the awakening of racial self- 
determination in the Far East. In Korea, Annam, the Philippines, India 
and China the movement for racial freedom and equality has grown 
rapidly. This article reviews recent significant events in this movement, 
and sets forth briefly the aims and objécts of the Chinese people in their 
fight for independence. 

RECONSTRUCTION Measures TO Be TAKEN IN CHINA THIS YEAR; by Tai 
Chi-tao; Week in China (Chinese), Peiping, January 31, 1931. 

The President of the Examination Yuan outlines constructive works 
which should be carried out immediately: the building of three new 
railway routes, the formation of provincial agricultural, medical and in- 
dustrial colleges, and the continuation of work on irrigation projects. 
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RETROCESSION DE LA CONCESSION BELGE DE TIENTSIN, La, in French; un- 
signed; La Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, February 14, 1931. 
SoME SIGNIFICANT INFORMATION From MOoNGOLIA AND-TURKESTAN; in- 

terview; China Weekly Review (American), February 7, 1931. 

Concerning Sinkiang Province; its peoples, exports and imports, 
primitive conditions of travel, and political significance. Known as 
Chinese Turkestan, it is a buffer state in which are harbored many 
Russian refugees. 

STAMME CHINAS, Diz, in German; by Wilhelm Schuler; Sinica, Frankfurt, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, 1931. 

An essay on the five racial stocks which go to make up the mixed 
population of China. 

Start NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION From THE NorTHEAST; by Tai Chi- 
tao; China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, February 19, 1931. 

The president of the Examination Yuan urges the creation of a new 
and strong China, and believes that the first step lies in constructive 
work in the Three Eastern Provinces. 

STRUGGLE OVER THE RELIGIOUS LIBERTY OF THE CHINESE CHILD, THE; 
by Frank Rawlinson; Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, February, 1931. 

The writer states that China is set on so regulating education that 
Chinese children will grow up free from “religious bias,” in order that 
China’s future citizens will be “free from religious superstition or for- 
eign influences exerted through religious training.” In this article he 
inveighs against these regulations, which he terms a “national issue.”’ 

SuN YAT-SEN AND CHRISTIANITY; by Paschal M. D’Elia; Chinese Re- 
corder, Shanghai, February, 1931. 


WomMeEN IN CHINESE History; by Hu Shih; North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, February 10, 1931. 
The author attempts to “show that, in spite of the traditional oppres- 
sion, the Chinese woman has been able to establish for herself a position 
which we must regard as a fairly exalted one.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


DrawinG Lines oN A Map; by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, January, 1931. 

In which is discussed the Manchurian railway tangle and a prophecy 
as to what it may lead to. 

RaiLways First ; by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern Review (American), 
Shanghai, January, 1931. 

“The salvation of China must come from within,” says Mr. Rea, and 
he considers railways, industrialization, and further investments of for- 
eign capital as means toward that salvation. 

Raitways 1N Mancuuria, in Russian; by N. S. Zernoff; Manchuria 
Monitor, No. 1, 1931. 

A description of each separate railway and an analysis of their pre- 
sent condition. Supplemented by a five-hundred-word summary in 
English. 

Skyways oF AsIA, THE; a survey; Far Eastern Review (American), 
Shanghai, January, 1931. 


A preliminary survey of air-routes now in operation in Asia, and of 
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projected routes. The Orient has turned air-minded, thereby opening 
a new and extensive field for the sale of air-craft and equipment. ‘This 
article is well illustrated with photographs and maps. 

SuBwaAy CONSTRUCTION IN OsAKA; by Eisaburo Kusano; Far Eastern Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, January, 1931. 


CULTURAL 


BALLYHOO AND THE HIGHER LEARNING; by Benjamin Stolberg; Nation, 
New York, February 18, 1931. 
Comments on “Universities—American, English, German,” by Abra- 
ham Flexner, which attacks the American “burlesque” of educational 
foundations, research institutes, and statistical studies. 


HERITAGE OF THE MACHINE, THE; by W. H. Rastall; Nation’s Business, 
Washington, D. C., February, 1931. 

A great many intelligent people complain of the machine age and 
predict that we are building a robot which one day will wipe us out. 
The writer studies the machine in operation and reaches an entirely dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

INTERNATIONAL House; by Harry Edmonds; Religious Education, Chicago, 
February, 1931. 

The founder and director explains the significance of International 
House, New York, where gather a considerable number of nationalities 
into one community for the purpose of furthering peace through the fel- 
lowship of living together. 

LITERATURBERICHT User DEN INDOPAZIFISCHEN Raum, in German; by 
K. Haushofer; Geo-Politik, Berlin, February, 1931. 

Dr. Haushofer has here collected an extensive list of recent books on 
the Indo-Pacific area, with brief characterizations of each. 

MAcHINE AGE AND TRADITIONAL CULTURE, THE; by Elizabeth Green; 
The Friend, Honolulu, February, 1931. 

New “BuRNING OF THE Books” IN CHINA, A; by Nathaniel Peffer; New 
York Times Magazine, February 8, 1931. 

“Revolutions, new political alignments and ‘red perils,’ the almost 
stable products of the news of the day of China, are but the explosions 
of a more prolonged disturbance—the abandonment of what is the oldest 
continuing civilization in the world.” This article describes the culture 
the modern Chinese are giving up and the new goal toward which they 
face. 

New WomeEN OF THE ORIENT, THE; by Nancy Austen; Current History, 
New York, March, 1931. 

“The women of Japan, China, India, Egypt, Turkey and Syria 
have launched vigorous feminist campaigns and already have made 
startling progress.” 

Race RELATIONS; a symposium; Religious Education, Chicago, February, 
1931. 

A collection of articles on American Indians, American Negroes, 
American-Mexican attitudes, and American-Oriental relationships in 
America; with others on the general problem of race relations, such as 

Handicaps of Race, by George M. Johnson (California), Lacking in 
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Common Courtesy, by Elizabeth Taylor Perry (Georgia), and College 
Instruction in Race Relations, by W. C. Jackson (North Carolina). 

S. M. C. AND EpucaTION FoR CHINESE; editorial; Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, February 11, 1931. 

A protest against the building plan put forward by the Education 
Board of the Shanghai Municipal Council. “The eight-year building 
plan (if completed) would only offer accommodation for 7.5 per cent. 
of the total number of Chinese children in the Settlement. . . . In view 
of the huge number of Chinese taxpayers contributing to the treasury 
of the Council, the existing phenomenon is well-nigh insupportable.” 

STELLUNG DER KANONISCHEN LITERATUR IM MOoDERNEN GEISTESLEBEN 
Curnas, Diz, in German; by Carsun Chang; Sinica, Frankfurt, Vol. 
VI, No. 1, 1931. 

A Chinese professor in Germany writes of the place and influence 
of Chinese philosophical literature in the intellectual and spiritual life 
of China today, in one of a series of articles on Chinese literature. 

YaLe’s YEN CHARTS A CouRSE FOR CHINA; by Nathaniel Peffer; New 
York Times Magazine, February 1, 1931. 

Y. C. James Yen, former Yale student and Y.M.C.A. worker in 
France during the War, is now the leader in a campaign for mass educa- 
tion in China, his first goal being to wipe out illiteracy in Ting Hsien, 
which has a population of 400,000. For this he has a ten-year plan. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


Apropos L’ENSEIGNEMENT DES INDIGENES, in French; by George Hardy; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, February 7, 1931. 

A consideration of the fundamental importance of a system of educa- 
tion—its method, content and thoroughness—in the administration of 
native peoples in the French colonies. The writer condemns the slight 
importance given this aspect of administration in the entire scheme of 
colonial organization. 

Civit GOVERNMENT FOR SAMOA; by Margaret Mead; Nation, New York, 
February 25, 1931. 

The author of “Coming of Age in Samoa,” and “Growing Up in 
New Guinea,” comments on the changes which the new act—result of 
Senator Hiram Bingham’s investigation—has made in the old body of 
laws in American Samoa. 

E NaLowaLe ANA ANEI Na Hawam? by Charles W. Kenn; The Friend, 
Honolulu, February, 1931. 

Will the Hawaiians become extinct? Population tables for the period 
1779-1930 show a steady decrease in the number of Polynesians in these 
islands, from an estimated 400,000 in 1779, when Captain Cook dis- 
covered the group, to 23,723 in the 1920 census. The author discusses 
the causes of depopulation and considers means of saving this disappear- 
ing race. 

JAPANESE EFFIciENCY IN Korea; by Wallace R. Farrington; Mid-Pacific 
Magazine, Honolulu, March, 1931. 

First of a series of articles by the publisher of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, telling his impressions and experiences while en route through 
Korea and China following the Kyoto Pacific Relations Conference. 
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Korea’s FIGHT FoR INDEPENDENCE; unsigned; China Weekly Revicy 
(American), Shanghai, February 14, 1931. 


PLIGHT OF THE PuEBLOS, THE; by Nathan R. Margold; Nation, February 

4, 1931. 

An appeal for the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico, who are becom- 

ing impoverished through the encroachment of Mexican and American 
squatters on the reservations. 


Rep Man ano Wuite; by Flora Warren Seymour; Religious Education, 
Chicago, February, 1931. 

The writer, a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners, appeals 
to the white race to regard the Indian as an individual, a living reality 
trying to earn a living as any other modern American, not as an object 
to be stared at and admired for his dress, his color, and his heritage. 


Review oF Business CoNDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES Durinc 1930; 
Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, January, 1931. 

Marked decline noted in every branch of business activity. Force of 

world-wide depression is felt but not as severely as in most other countries. 


Tayuc “Cotorums,” THE; by A. V. H. Hartendorp; Philippines Magazine, 
Manila, February, 1931. 

An account of the uprising in Tayug, P. I., on January 11, instigated 
by the revolutionary order known as the Colorums. 


ECONOMICS 


AUSTRALIA, FINANCIAL STRAIN AND DEPRESSION; news report; The Times 
Annual Financial and Commercial Review, London, February 10, 1931. 
Review of the effect of railway losses and the economic depression on 
the Commonwealth during the past year. 
CanapA, RepucED VALUE OF FiELp Crops; news report; The Times An- 
nual Financial and Commercial Review, London, February 10, 1931. 
“Canada passed through one of the most trying and difficult years in 
her economic history... .” Smaller production has brought about serious 
conditions in the Dominion. 


CHINA; report; The Economist, London, February 14, 1931. 
Outstanding events of the year, especially in relation to the economic 
situation. This appears in The Economist Commercial History & Review 
of 1930, an annual supplement. 


CuHiInA: Wor.p’s LARGEST IMPORTER oF CoaL-Tar Dyes; general report; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., February 9, 1931. 


Crise EconoMiguE pu Japon, La;'in French; by Etiénne Dennery; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, February 7, 1931. 

The author discusses the growing economic depression in Japan since 
the crisis of 1929; the evident causes, including gold export and defla- 
tion and the fall in exports, the possibilities for revival by government 
action (price regulation, limitation of production, rationalization of 
industry). He states that “the economic crisis has attained the propor- 
tions of a cataclysm, and the entire industrial activity of Japan seems to 
be suffering from a stroke of partial paralysis.” 
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EconoMic READJUSTMENT IN AusTRALIA; by D. B. Copland; Manchester 
Guardian Commercial, Manchester, January 29, 1931. 

“The higher standard of life of those who are in regular work is to 
some extent won at the cost of the unemployment of those who are not.” 
The author, taking this for his text, discusses the problems of price 
disparity. 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT; Industrial and Labour Information, 
Geneva, February 9, 1931. 

A summary, under the heading General Questions, of the findings 
of the Joint Committee appointed by the Labor and Socialist Interna- 
tional and the International Federation of Trade Unions to examine the 
problem of unemployment. A program of measures for relief, resulting 
from a series of resolutions which were adopted. 

Export TRADE EssENTIAL TO JAPANESE CoTTON INpUsTRY; by Charles K. 
Moser; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., February 2, 1931. 

Mills belonging to the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association estimate 
that their 1930 production recorded a decline of 11 per cent in cotton 
yarn and § per cent in piece goods compared with the record output 
of 1929. 

Facrory Laws 1n Cu1na; by M. T. Tchou; North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, February 24, 1931. 

The writer believes that the application of the Factory Laws is a 
question of considerable difficulty, and sets forth an analysis of them to 
prove his point. 

KoHLENPOLITIK IN OsT- UND SUDASIEN, Dig; in German; by Anton Lubke; 
Geo-Politik, Berlin, February, 1931. 

The writer discusses the politics of the coal problem in Eastern and 
Southern Asia in general, and gives facts concerning the industry in 
Japan, China and India specifically. 

Major TrENDs IN RurRAL LIFE IN THE UNITED States; by Thomas Mc- 
Cormick ; American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, March, 1931. 
Ma aya Topay; news report; the Times, London, February 20, 1931. 

The depression in the Malay States, in consequence of the decline in 
the price of tin and rubber. ‘The position of the country as a whole 
remains difficult, but it is by no means desperate.” 

New IMPERIALISM AND THE OLD NATIONALISM, THE; by Norman Angell; 
International Affairs, London, January, 1931. 

A speaker before the Royal Institute of International Affairs con- 
siders the changing Imperial policies, drawing attention to the turn from 
conquest by war to conquest by trade. 

New ZEALAND, Lower RETURNS From Exports; news report; The Times 
Annual Financial and Commercial Review, London, February 10, 1931. 

Hopes in the Dominion of a balanced budget, and a resumé of the 
effects of the fall of over eight million pounds in the export returns 
during the last twelve months. 

PLANTATION Lire IN New Guinea; by J. S. K.; Mid-Pacific Magazine, 
Honolulu, March, 1931. 

Trials and tribulations of a copra plantation manager in the Hermit 

Group, off the coast of New Guinea. 
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Raciat Groups As A ProBL—EM IN AMERICAN INDUsTRY; book review by 

Rose C. Feld; New York Times Book Review, February 22, 1931. 

Review of “Racial Factors in American Industry,” by Herman 
Feldman, 318 pp.; Harper & Brothers, New York. G$4.00. 

This book is a study of the Negro, the Chinese, the Japanese, and 
the Filipino in the United States, particularly the large mass of these 
racial groups which is engaged in unskilled labor in the industries of the 
country. Various problems arising from the friction between the “col- 
ored” races as opposed to the whites are discussed in detail. 


Review oF Unirep States TrapE WITH THE Far East; by Janet H. 
Nunn; Commerce Reports, Washington, March 2, 1931. 
The statistical survey shows that the United States maintained its 
relative position in 1930 trade with the Orient, and that credit of far 
eastern countries was strengthened by commercial readjustments. 


Sir ARTHUR SALTER’s Mission TO CHINA; editorial; Economist, London, 
January 24, 1931. 


SOLVING THE RippLE OF UNEMPLOYMENT; by Jack Lynn; American Fed- 
erationist, Washington, D. C., February, 1931. 

A proposal for the solution of the unemployment problem, the basis 
of which is a “reserve wage” plan, paid to the worker during periods 
of prosperity but held in trust for him until he should find himself out of 
work. “Business fluctuations are not the cause of unemployment,” the 
writer states. “It is caused by a minor flaw in our . . . wage system.” 


STANDARD OF Livinc AND How To Raise IT, THE; by Edward A. Filene; 
World Trade, Paris, January, 1931. 
“There are two ways of raising the standard of living of the masses 
. . . One is through raising wages and the other through lowering 
prices. . . . If we consult the facts, instead of our traditional thinking 
in the matter, we find that higher wages and lower prices are, under the 
conditions which are now revolutionizing production and distribution, 
not only consistent with business success but absolutely essential to it.” 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND Its RewieF; by K. A. H. Egerton; Labor Review, 
Washington, February, 1931. 
In which is given a history of unemployment insurance systems of 
Great Britain, and reviews of industrial employment methods used during 
the depression, a survey of unemployment relief in industry, community 
planning in unemployment emergencies, technological unemployment in 
the printing industry, and unemployment relief measures in foreign 
countries. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION ; by John W. Kirwan; 
Nineteenth Century and After, London, February, 1931. 

The advocates in Western Australia of secession from the Common- 
wealth claim that the disabilities of Federation fall on the western State 
with special severity. They believe that their State has the brightest 
future of the six States of the Union. Its area covers one-third of the 
Australian continent, but its population is only 420,000. The people 
dread the growing power of the Commonwealth Legislature, and see in 

secession a way of escape. 
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FINANCE 


AMERICAN SILVER LoAN, THE; editorial ; China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
February 19, 1931. 

AusTRALIA’s EXCHANGE TROUBLES; unsigned ; Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial, Manchester, February 5, 1931. 

A consideration of the recent heavy decline in the value of the Aus- 
tralian pound, in which the writer states the causes and suggests some 
possible remedies. 

LINEBARGER-PITTMAN LOAN, THE; by Francis K. Pan; China Critic (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, February 5, 1931. 

“But putting aside the pros and cons of the case,” says the author, “one 
only need consider for one minute the one practical issue: ‘Is the loan pos- 
sible when China’s credit position in the international financial market 
calls for amendments?’ . . .” 

New SLANT ON THE SILVER SITUATION, A; editorial; China Weekly Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, February 12, 1931. 

ON THE FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN; by E. Honjo; Economic 
Review, Kyoto University, December, 1930. 

The system and regulations governing taxation have become grad- 
ually more elaborate. ‘The development of finance,” says the author, 
“which is inseparably associated with the changes that came over the 
political and social organizations in post-Restoration days, was in part 
due to the introduction of Western civilization and partly to the progress 
of financial science.” 

On THE FIxING OF A STANDARD OF THE Price oF Rice; by Y. Yagi; 
Economic Review, Kyoto University, December, 1930. 

This study considers the defects of the Rice Law and the meaning of 
the standard of the price of rice. 

ProBLEM OF SiLver, THE; by Chiang Kia-ngau; North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, February 17, 1931. 

The General Manager of the Bank of China, writing this article, 
asserts that an international agreement is needed for the adoption of 
any stabilization plan. 

ProposeD LOAN TO CHINA, THE; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, February 19, 1931. 

Arguments against the silver loan. 

Proposep SitvER LoAN, THE; a symposium; Chinese Nation (Chinese), 
Shanghai, January 28, 1931. 
Sitver; by H. Parker Willis; New Republic, New York, March 11, 1931. 

The causes and consequences of the depression in the value of silver, 
and proposed remedies. 

SitvER SOLUTIONS; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
February 24, 1931. 

Editorially, the Herald supports one of its contributors in the belief 
that international agreement is the solution of present economic 
difficulties. 

Some Facts Asout SILVER AND THE WorLD FINANCIAL SITUATION; by 
Key Pittman; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 
31, 1931. 
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A discussion of the causes of the world-wide depression in relation 
to the proposed American silver loan. 

Tax Bases in Lanp, House ano Business Taxes; by M. Kambe; Eco- 
nomic Review, Kyoto University, December, 1930. 

In the tax system of Japan, the land tax has its tax basis in products- 
value, the business tax is based on actual revenue, and the house tax, 
which is local, on products-capacity. This article is a study of the pro- 
priety of these tax bases. 

Tuart Sitver Loan; editorial; Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, 
January, 1931. 

The editor of this review opposes the silver loan, saying: “China 
does not need any financial assistance until her internal stability js 
assured. . . . China’s salvation must come from within.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BericHt User DEN INDOPAZIFISCHEN RAuM, in German; by K. Haus- 
hofer ; Geo-Politik, Berlin, February, 1931. 

Dr. Haushofer deals, in this month’s survey, with the main features 
of world policy in the Indo-Pacific region at the turn of the year: the 
problems of the Indian Round Table Conference; the simplification of 
the North-South chess game in China through the removal of two local 
pawns, Feng and Yen; geopolitical cartography in the Indian problem; 
the failure of the British economic policy in China; China as an economic 
battlefield; conditions in Australasia; progress in Japanese wireless news 
service and its many-sided significance. 

CHINESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES; by J. W. Creigh- 
ton; Religious Education, Chicago, February, 1931. 

CoLtour Bar IN Great BriTAIN, THE; editorial; Spectator, London, 
February 14, 1931. 

The Spectator deplores color prejudice, “found in its extreme degree 
among the Anglo-Saxons,” and, realizing that a great empire and little 
minds go ill together, says that the only possible motto for a world 
commonwealth such as the British Empire is “Equal rights and equal 
treatment for every civilized man whatever his colour.” 

CoMMUNISM AS A Wortp Force; by H. J. Laski; International Affairs, 
London, January, 1931. 

“The great mistake we make, particularly in England, is to confound 
the institutions to which we have grown accustomed with the necessary 
foundations of society. The experience of the world lies in other direc- 
tions. Communism is a portent and a challenge; our business is to meet 
it in a spirit that is worthy of it.” , 

DISARMAMENT AND PuBLic OPINION; editorial; Spectator, London, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1931. 

Speaking at Albert Hall, London, on February 9, Mr. Henderson 
said, in part: “As an old political hand I say that the Governments will 
do what the people want. If the people want disarmament they can 
have it. If they will exert their will they can compel results. . . . I ask 
you to think of this thing not in terms of law and economics, but rather 
as the greatest of moral issues which our generation has to face.” 
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DISARMAMENT ProsB_eM, THE; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
February 5, 1931. 

“European Governments are still, to judge by appearances, under 
the impression that disarming is a much more dangerous process than 
arming. The statesmen are always uttering warnings about being in too 
much hurry to disarm, and they assure those who are in a hurry that, if 
they are not very careful, they will undo all the good work that has been 
done.” Thoughts on the coming Disarmament Conference. 

Drart TREATY FOR THE WorLD DisARMAMENT CONFERENCE, THE; by 
William T. Stone; Foreign Policy Association Information Service, New 
York, February 18, 1931. 

An analysis of the Draft Treaty, which provides a skeleton agree- 
ment for the limitation and reduction of land, naval and air forces, and 
which will be the working text for the Disarmament Conference, to be 
called for February 2, 1932. 

Druc CoNFERENCE, THE; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
February 12, 1931. 

Japan and the Geneva Conference regarding “unrestricted trade” in 
opium in the Far East. 

JapAN, BriTaAIn AND America; by M. Soyeshima; Japan Chronicle (Brit- 
ish), Kobe, February 26, 1931. 

A survey by Count Soyeshima on the relations between Japan, Brit- 
ain and America. An article which embodies some of his observations 
during his recent visit in Europe and America. 

JAPANESE IN THE UNITED States, THE; by Emory S. Bogardus; Religious 
Education, Chicago, February, 1931. 

A professor of sociology at the University of Southern California 
discusses the social problems of the Japanese in America, particularly of 
those who live on the Pacific Coast. 

New AustTrRALiA, AN ALERT, SELF-Conscious NATION, THE; book review 
by T. R. Ybarra; New York Times Book Review, February 8, 1931. 

A review of Australia, by W. K. Hancock. The Modern World 
Series, 326 pp., Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, G$5.00. 

“Professor Hancock starts right in from the very beginning of his 
book to describe . . . a continent which, it is safe to say, is practically 
terra incognita to nine-tenths of his readers. It is only when one has 
penetrated some distance into his pages that one fully realizes the shame- 
ful depth of one’s ignorance regarding Australia—shameful, especially in 
the case of Americans, since the evolution of Australia is, in many ways, 
strikingly similar to that of our own United States.” 

New Crisis IN THE Motion Picture INvustry, THE; by George Kent; 
Current History, New York, March, 1931. 

A consideration of the Movie or Talkie as an international instru- 
ment, for good or ill. 

Opium Prosiem REACHES ACUTE StTaGE; by Wu Lien-teh; Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, January 28, 1931. 

China’s delegate to the Hague Opium Conference in 1911-12 points 
out the threatening growth of the narcotic vice and the widely ramified 
system of dope manufacturing and smuggling. He offers some suggestions 
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for practical control and proposes a League monopoly in order that the 
evil may be finally eradicated. 

PACcIFIQUE ET LES CoLonigs, Lz, in French; by Roger Levy; L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, February 7, 1931. 

A monthly survey dealing this time with the wheat crisis in Canada, 
the wool crisis in Australia and other allied difficulties there; and the 
several international organizations devoting attention to these and sim- 
ilar problems of the area. The author mentions the League of Nations, 
the I. L. O., the Institute of Pacific Relations, and the Round Table 
Conference of London. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PacirFic 1929; book review by G. M. Wrong; Canadian 
Historical Review, University of Toronto, December, 1930. 

“The report is carefully edited and is a mine of information on far- 
eastern questions.” 

PusLic OPINION AND DIsARMAMENT; by Lord Cecil; Nation and Athe- 
naeum, London, January 3, 1931. 

QUESTION OF SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS IN MANCHURIA AND ELSEWHERE: 
editorial; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 31, 
1931. 

REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS; a report; Monthly Summary of the League of 
Nations, Geneva, December, 1930. 

A report of the work of the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference during its final session. In this session the Com- 
mission drafted a Convention, an analysis of which is given here, 
together with a survey of the work of the Committee of Budget Experts. 

Some RECENT BooKs ON THE RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
Unirep States; book reviews by W. T. Waugh; Canadian Historical 
Review, University of Toronto, December, 1930. 

Star YEAR AGAInT Druos, A; editorial ; Headway, London, February, 1931. 

“Perhaps the pace of battle is slow, but that the struggle has made any 
progress under very special difficulties is an unqualified tribute to its cru- 
saders, inside the League and out.” 

UNSNARLING Our Race Prejupices; by Reginald Bell; World Tomorrow, 
New York, March, 1931. 

Concerning racial barriers erected by “whites” to shut out “Orient- 
als,” especially evident on the West Coast of the United States. 


JAPAN 


Diet REASSEMBLES, THE; news report; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
January 29, 1931. 

Detailed report of the opening of the 59th Session; the possibilities 
of a stormy session discussed, a review of important measures to come 
before the Diet, opening speeches by the Premier, and plans of opposing 
parties. 

DispaRiITy BETWEEN THE RICH AND THE Poor IN THE Bic CITIES OF 
Japan; by S. Shiomi; Economic Review, Kyoto University, December, 
1930. 

A statistical study of the component elements of society in Osaka, 
which the author takes as representative of the larger Japanese cities. 
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The grades of incomes are used to measure the wide gap between the 
moneyed and the moneyless classes and an analysis of the details of these 
incomes forms the basis of the writer’s argument. 
IMPERIAL DiET; news reports; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, February 5, 
12, 19, 26, 1931. 
Record of the successive weeks of the 59th Session. 


LABOR 


AnTI-ALIEN Laspor Laws; editorial; Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, 
March, 1931. 

“Tt seems that alien residents of the United States enjoy far greater 
privileges than aliens residing in other lands.” 

JAPANESE TRADE UNION BILL, THE; report; Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation, Geneva, February 16, 1931. 

LasouR MoveMENT IN CHINA AND MANCHURIA, in Russian; by A. I. 
Galich ; Manchuria Monitor, No. 1, 1931. 

The author cites recent labor strikes in China and Manchuria. Sup- 
plemented by a two-hundred-word summary in English. 

NoTEs OF THE Hour; editorials; Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, February 5, 
1931. 

The organ of the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat attacks the 
Theodore-Scullin Federal Laborites in 1929 and the Lang-Garden 
“combination” in 1930 who insisted that the Compulsory Arbitration 
Courts be preserved. “As the supreme legal arbiters of wages, hours 
and conditions of labor, these courts have thus far proved effective 
instruments against the working class.” 

O.p-AGE PENSIONS IN THE UNITED States; by Maurice Stack; Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Geneya, February, 1931. 

Here are examined briefly the methods and adequacy of the voluntary 
provision against old age and the nature of the legislation which is being 
advocated as a supplement to such provision. 

TrEND Towarp A Five-Hour Day; by Joseph Bragdon; Current History, 
New York, March, 1931. 

Brief history of the reduction in the length of the working day in 
America, and a review of proposals and plans for the further shortening 
of the number of hours of labor. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES; /ndustrial and Labour 
Information, Geneva, January 26, 1931. 

Out of 26,766 aborigines in West Australia, most of whom have 
hitherto been at work, 2,800 are receiving unemployment relief, includ- 
ing inmates of missions. 

Waces IN NortH Borneo; Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, 
January 26, 1931. 

The Government of North Borneo issued a notification on October 
22, 1930, fixing a new scale of minimum wages payable to laborers 
engaged locally on written contracts. 
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